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WHO'S WHO 


RICHARD HENRY TIERNEY, whose name ap- 
peared on the masthead of AMERICA as editor-in- 
chief from 1914 till 1925 is fondly remembered in 
this issue that commemorates the tenth anniver- 
sary of his death. .. . GAULT MACGOWAN, staff 
writer on the New York Sun and correspondent 
from Spain, has written previously in AMERICA. A 
few weeks ago, at an Open Forum in Baltimore that 
turned tempestuous on the question of the Catholic 
Church and Communism and Spain, Mr. Macgowan, 
though not a Catholic, valiantly defended the 
Church from the attacks of the radical propagan- 
dist, V. F. Calverton, and a vicious audience. Vin- 
cent de Paul Fitzpatrick, the able editor of the 
Catholic Review of Baltimore, joined Mr. Macgowan 
in the verbal fray. .. . DORAN HURLEY is once 
more with us in an amusing story on the clash of 
the new people with the old parishioners. .. . 
LEONARD FEENEY assumes a new role, that of 
an arbiter in the sonnet dispute. We trust that 
Messrs. Willison, O’Brien, et al. may accept his 
findings, and that all will agree to his placing the 
laurel on Florence C. Magee. . . . THEODORE 
MAYNARD feared his long poem was too rugged 
for publication; we sought for more such poems... . 
JOSIAH TITZELL is a young novelist, attached to 
the editorial staff of the Condé Nast Publications. 
... AMY BROOKS MAGINNIS drafted her sonnet 
on the morning of November 11, 1937. That eve- 
ning, she was suddenly stricken and went to her 
merited eternity with God, lamented by her family 
and her friends on AMERICA. 
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FOREIGN policies and representations to foreign 
governments are the direct business of the Depart- 
ment of State, which, according to constitutional 
usage, takes its orders from the Chief Executive. 
No majority or minority group in Congress has the 
right to make representation to any foreign gov- 
ernment on its own account. It was a matter of gen- 
eral surprise when recently a group of sixty Sena- 
tors and Representatives addressed a note of greet- 
ing to the Red Parliament assembled in Barcelona. 
It is none of our business if these Congressmen, as 
private citizens, believe, and openly express their 
belief, that Red Spain stands for the same principles 
of democracy which we Americans stand for. But 
it is our business to protest emphatically to a state- 
ment signed “We, the undersigned members of the 
Congress of the United States,” thereby making 
that statement appear as the official minority opin- 
ion of a group in Congress, representing the opin- 
ion of their constituents. This is the obvious infer- 
ence that will be taken in Spain, and Moscow 
propagandists there will make capital of it. Just 
exactly what is the foreign policy of this United 
States? Senator Johnson of California answered 
that question adequately on the floor of the Senate 
a week ago. “I don’t know what the foreign policy 
is; you don’t know, and no one else knows.” And it 
is high time, as the Senator aptly remarked, that 
“the Senate should assert itself and learn the for- 
eign policy of the United States.” Such proceedings 
as this note of greeting to a foreign government 
from an unauthorized group in Congress is, to the 
best of our knowledge, a hitherto unheard of mat- 
ter. The origin of this dishonest scheme to link up 
the American Congress with the camouflaged Span- 
ish Cortes was kept secret. The Senators, who later 
retracted, affirmed they had no clear recollection 
of the man who asked them to sign. It is strange 
that Senators and Congressmen would put their 
names to a document of international dynamite 
without reading it and at the request of an un- 
identified man. Congress should investigate. 


SOME of the twenty-six Senators and thirty-four 
Representatives who were inveigled into approving 
the message to the so-called Spanish Cortes have 
publicly withdrawn their signatures from the amaz- 
ing document. Many more, we believe, would be 
braced to a similar honorable and intelligent action 
if their constituents would express to them their 
sense of outrage. Did the voters who sent these men 
to Washington as their spokesmen intend that these 
Senators and Representatives should praise and 
commend a foreign regime that has persistently 
and flagrantly violated every principle of American 
democracy? If they did not so intend, they should 
inform these spokesmen that they have not only 
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spoken out of turn, but that they have spoken un- 
worthily. It is the duty of an intelligent citizenry to 
make its will clear through the representatives it 
elects. That can be done when these men seek votes 
at their re-election. But while they are serving their 
term, it is a duty to inform them in certain and 
clear terms that their flirtations with foreign Com- 
munism is an offense to the American voter. The 
Knights of Columbus of South Dakota, at the sug- 
gestion of Bishop Mahoney, sent a telegram to Sen- 
ator Barlow and Representative Hildebrandt stat- 
ing: “Your Catholic friends of South Dakota find 
it difficult to understand your encouragement to 
those in Spain who are responsible for the murder 
of ten bishops, thousands of priests and sisters and 
a great number of their co-religionists.”’ 


LETTERS are in the mail as we write, according 
to good information, signed by Bishop Robert L. 
Paddock, urging “one hundred distinguished per- 
sons whose opinions carry weight” to sign and en- 
dorse a demand that the present neutrality laws be 
amended. This demand is to be sent to the Presi- 
dent and to all the members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The demands originated 
in the offices of the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy. It will undoubtedly be published, with 
great headlines, by the New York Times and the 
more disreputable newspapers. The demand is a 
brazen and a crude attempt to bring about a revi- 
sion of the Neutrality Act of 1935, the Joint Reso- 
lution on Neutrality of May 1, 1937, and the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation “which has specifically ren- 
dered the neutrality Act applicable to Spain.” While 
the neutrality legislation now in force is not perfect, 
while it should be amended, it must not be permit- 
ted to be so amended that munition-makers, death- 
dealers, warlike pacificists will have governmental 
support in shipping munitions, tanks, airplanes and 
war accessories to Communist Spain. Bishop Pad- 
dock is again, apparently, allowing himself to be 
used as a pawn by a little group of determined men 
who wish to draw the United States into Spanish 
intervention, even though this nation is thereby 
drawn into a European war. Since we are enabled 
to make the revelation of this attempt in advance, 
likewise in advance we would ask every represen- 
tative and distinguished Catholic to address a sim- 
ilar demand to the President and the members of 
both of the Senate and the House that our neu- 
trality laws be not amended so that munitions may 
be shipped to Communist Spain. 


FREEDOM of speech even in America is a slogan 


whose acceptance and interpretation depends very 
much on whose ox is gored. Around New York if 




















any entrenchment is made on Communist influence 
and propaganda there is a thunderous blaring from 
the literary leftists, “liberals” and radicals. Any 
anti-Fascist meeting lures an abundance of active 
sympathizers, but let a word be spoken derogatory 
to Communist Russia, and the meeting is in an up- 
roar from Soviet defenders. A case in point was the 
anti-Nazi League meeting at Carnegie Hall. When 
Representative Hamilton Fish declared that “our 
free institutions and republican form of government 
are the hope and aspiration of the struggling 
masses of mankind, whether they be in Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany or Communist Russia,’’ Com- 
munists in the hall booed and hissed him with a 
gusto. Why such an assertion as that and the fol- 
lowing should arouse the ire of any American is 
difficult to see. ‘There is and can be no compromise 
with these foreign and dictatorial forms of Govern- 
ment, whether of the right or the left in our coun- 
try. There is no room for such autocracies and 
despotism as Fascism, Nazism or Communism in 
America.” The meeting was broadcast over WMCA 
and it was announced beforehand that it would be 
on the air for an hour before midnight. The broad- 
cast was suddenly cut short soon after Mr. Fish had 
asserted his position regarding dictatorships. These 
occurrences render it very doubtful if a large num- 
ber of our crusaders may not be pro-Red rather 
than pro-democratic. Here was a meeting arranged 
to counteract the Nazi Five-Year celebrations and 
the mere inclusion of Russia among the dictator- 
ships is judged enough to set off the Communist 
fireworks. 


JUDGING from the numbers of “big business’ men 
and “little business” men and labor representatives 
who are traveling back and forth to Washington 
for conferences with the White House, it would 
seem that the railroad problem is solved. The 
President’s announcement, therefore, of summon- 
ing the railroad magnates to a conference in the 
near future to discuss their difficulties is just about 
futile. The Administration has definitely stimulated 
the railroad business, not to mention the hotel busi- 
ness in Washington itself. “Big business” and la- 
bor’s representatives were quite emphatic on the 
point that no progress could be made until the Ad- 
ministration made up its mind with a definitely 
formulated plan and stuck to what was agreed 
upon. But above the pandemonium that prevailed 
when “little business’ assembled for conference, 
some very salient recommendations were agreed 
upon and forwarded to the White House: the re- 
peal or drastic modification of the undistributed 
corporate profits tax; revision of the Social Se- 
curity Act to include direct assessment of the tax 
on employer and employe on an equal basis; amend- 
ment of the Labor Relations Act to make labor 
unions responsible for injustice to employers from 
failure to abide by agreements, not otherwise than 
employers are held to compensate employes; and 
above all that the Government cease its continuous 
attacks on business in general and work harmoni- 
ously to pull the country out of depression. The 


latter word is used designedly, since we have never 
recovered from the business set-back which, except 
for a brief respite, has been dogging our financial 
footsteps since 1929. 


OF all the liturgical services of the Church, the 
office of Vespers is most easily adapted to participa- 
tion by the Faithful—unless we include Compline. 
Yet this immemorial custom, the most eloquent of 
praises, the most solemn of tributes to Our Lady, 
has passed in great measure from the life of Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics. On Septuagesima Sunday 
of this year, February 13, another step will be 
taken in the movement to encourage the congre- 
gational singing of Vespers. A solemn service will 
be chanted at four o’clock in the Church of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer, in New York City. The pupils of 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, in that city, 
will lead the congregation, and the chant of the 
choir will be taken by the men’s Schola of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, which specializes in the 
Gregorian. The Latin and English text of the ser- 
vice will be distributed to the congregation. Vespers 
will be followed by a short instruction and Benedic- 
tion. Four services in all are planned for this Spring 
season, succeeding dates being March 13, April 4 
and May 1. The first three will be held at Saint 
Vincent’s. Instructions will be given alternately by 
Father LaFarge, of the staff of AMERICA, and the 
Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O.P. The splendid Vesper 
services held on December 28 of last year at the 
Church of the Sacred Heart in Pittsburgh, on the 
occasion of the national convention of music teach- 
ers and schools of music in America, was an ex- 
ample of how such a program can easily and ef- 
fectively be carried out. 


NEWSPAPERS dwindled by 221 during 1937, the 
latest Directory of Newspapers reports. Twenty- 
three dailies ceased publication, 176 weekly news- 
papers folded up their sanctums, and twenty-two 
diversified semi-weeklies lapsed into silence. Circu- 
lation troubles and financial headaches undoubtedly 
killed them off. But not a few newspapers in the 
metropolitan centers are able to survive despite the 
great amount of poison that passes through their 
editorial system. This poison, unfortunately, exudes 
to the readers. Now the point is this: any news- 
paper can be slowly cast into a decline by the re- 
fusal of the public to support it and by the with- 
drawal of the advertisers from its pages. Left thus 
to itself the newspaper withers into nothingness, 
and in the 1939 accounting will be numbered among 
the missing. Likewise, a newspaper or any periodi- 
cal can be built up into flourishing health and vigor 
by doses of circulation and advertising. Attention 
braces a newspaper or magazine, abstention breaks 
it. Therefore, support the Catholic diocesan weekly, 
the weekly periodicals of opinion, the monthly mag- 
azines and other publications. Therefore, refuse to 
buy or advertise in those vicious daily sheets that 
affront your mind and those weeklies and monthlies 
that rouse your moral indignation. 
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IN REMEMBRANCE OF 
RICHARD HENRY TIERNEY 


THE EDITOR 
ee 


TEN years ago on Friday, February 10, at the 
turn of the evening, a great soul escaped gently 
from a stricken body into eternity. From Febru- 
ary 18, 1914, until May, 1925, he was editor-in- 
chief of AMeErRIcA. The impress of himself that he 
placed upon this periodical has never been even 
slightly obliterated. The ideals that he championed, 
the evils he condemned, the issues he debated in 
these columns for the glory of God and the good 
of the souls of his readers are still the concern 
of his successors who were also his friends and his 
subordinates. His spirit still lives in this periodical 
which he brilliantly guided through the ten years 
that saw the collapse of the old order and the in- 
auguration of the new world of strife through 
which we are living. 

Only in a most general way did his early years 
prepare him for the work to which he was finally 
assigned. Born in Spuyten Duyvil, just above the 
Harlem River and New York, in 1870, he grew 
into his six feet three of young manhood and was 
recognized as a leader of his associates. In 1892, 
he graduated from the College of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, New York, and in the same summer entered 
the novitiate of the Society of Jesus. He followed 
the usual courses in the classics, sciences, philoso- 
phy and theology, and was ordained to the priest- 
hood on June 27, 1907. Through all these years, his 
exceptionally brilliant mind was 
recognized and he was chosen, in 
1908, as the defender in a public 
disputation in theology, held in the 
presence of Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Falconio, then’ the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. The year following he com- 
pleted his spiritual training at Linz, 
in Austria, and in 1909 began what 
seemed then to be his life career, 
that of a professor of philosophy 
and theology at Woodstock Col- 
lege. But, out of the repose of a 
cloistered college set among the hills 
of Maryland, he entered an editorial 
office that was about to be rocked 
by the explosion of the World War 
and its tragic aftermaths. 
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The need for an intelligent and authoritative ex- 
ponent of Catholic opinion in the United States had 
been filled in 1909 by the establishment of AMERICA. 
There was an imperative need in the beginning of 
1914 for an editor-in-chief who could reorganize the 
periodical and build up its power and prestige. The 
choice fell upon the professor, Father Tierney. He 
lacked journalistic experience, but his natural apti- 
tude as a writer and an executive, as a scholar 
and a leader of action fitted him perfectly for the 
post. 

His achievements as editor-in-chief of AMERICA 
may be viewed in restrospect through the volumes 
from 1914 to 1925. They were years that spawned 
tremendous problems, and those problems were al- 
ways immanent to him who, week after week, edi- 
torially and authoritatively, had to master their 
meanings, and propose their solutions. Some of the 
major issues are recalled in the editorial that is pub- 
lished on another page. They affected the right 
ordering of the hostile world of nations, the demand 
for justice for persecuted peoples, the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the material, the need for honesty 
and sanity in our American life, the preservation of 
a Christian culture and of a Catholic belief in a 
decade that seemed to be purposely rejecting both. 

Father Tierney may be judged by the more than 
500 publications of AMERICA that he edited. He will 
be found to be one of the keenest 
and rightest thinkers of the World 
War era, one of the safest guides 
in the affairs of the state and the 
Church, and their inter-relation- 
ship, one of the most eloquent de- 
fenders of democratic institutions, 
one of the most orthodox teachers 
of Faith and morality, and, now 
that we are in the whirlwind, one 
of the truest prophets of things 
that he saw coming. Broken by the 
terrific strain of the tumultuous 
years of his editorship, he was 
forced to resign at the early age of 
fifty-five. He lingered for three 
years. Then his proud, yet humble, 
soul went to God, rich in the wealth 
that is not of this world. 




















FAREWELL FIFTH COLUMN! 
LONG LIVE THE SIXTH COLUMN! 


The fate of 20,000 prisoners in the jails of Madrid 


GAULT MACGOWAN 














FAREWELL Fifth Column!—Spanish Legion of 
those who once denied that Communism could hap- 
pen in Castile. Where are you now? Dead, thou- 
sands of you. In jail, hundreds. In hiding, many. 
In exile, a few. Rest in peace, shrouded Sefors and 
Seforitas of old Madrid. Farewell, Phantom Pha- 
lanx of Fascism. Here is your requiem. It is well 
someone write it, for soon, if report be true, your 
dry bones will be paraded to make Broadway pag- 
eantry. Ernest Hemingway has just announced 
from Madrid that he is writing a play about you. 
May it be a worthy memorial. But lest it is not, I 
think it fitting to write down my dispassionate im- 
pressions of you before time and dramatization blur 
them. 

First, it is as well to say that though Mr. Hem- 
ingway’s play is being written at the suggestion 
of American correspondents in Spain, the Fifth Col- 
umn has nothing to do with newspapers. The Fifth 
Column was a name given by General Francisco 
Franco, the Insurgent Generalissimo, to his sym- 
pathizers behind the Red lines in the Madrid zone. 
In the first flush of his victories in the early days of 
the civil war, he declared that the four columns of 
his army converging on Madrid would be welcomed 
by a Fifth Column of the disillusioned. It was an 
unfortunate pronouncement, as it turned out. For 
it served to direct the attention of the Red dema- 
gogs against a so-called “enemy in their midst.” 

The blood-drenched agents of Moscow had just 
completed the destruction of all their ostensible 
foes. The liquidation of priests and nuns was over. 
The witch-doctors of a Soviet Spain needed new 
victims to feed the flames of hate. A Fifth Column 
struck just the right note to duplicate in Spain 
the spy-fever that proved so profitable to recruit- 
ing for the Allies in the early days of the World 
War. “Death to the Fifth Column” was the cry. 
The wonder is that there are any survivors for 
Mr. Hemingway to write about. 

My guess is that Mr. Hemingway’s characters 
will be largely drawn from those sympathizers of 
General Franco who, in the early days of the war, 
promoted the too often abortive risings behind the 
Red lines and struck their highest note of self- 
abnegation in the heroic defense of the Alcazar. 
Heaven forbid that we should see them caricatured 


in Fascist uniforms and postured as young Neros 
of a new Roman dynasty. Perhaps I do him an 
injustice; frankly, I cannot imagine the Ernest 
Hemingway of 1937 who travels de luxe in the best 
ocean liners to and fro across the ocean, descend- 
ing into the cellars and sewers of Madrid to gain 
first-hand impressions of the survivors of the Fifth 
Column. Yet to the cellars and sewers he would 
have to go today if he wished to write about the 
actualities of remnant Fifth Column life in Madrid. 
That is the tragedy of the Fifth Column. There is 
so little of it left. 

As soon as the report of General Franco’s an- 
nouncement of a Fifth Column reached Valencia, 
the Government determined to make any such mass 
welcome to the liberators impossible. Their first 
offensive was directed against all ex-officers of the 
army and navy who might be expected to show any 
friendly feelings whatsoever to Nationalism. By an 
order published in the Madrid newspapers, all those 
on the retired list of the fighting services were di- 
rected to call immediately at the offices of the 
“Direccion General de Clases Pasivas” in the Casas 
de la Moneda, Plaza de Colon, to comply with new 
regulations concerning their pensions. 

Some 1,000 ex-officers arrived and formed them- 
selves into a line to wait their turn for interview, 
filling in the time by renewing old acquaintance- 
ships and chatting affably together. At last some 
of those in the tail of the line began to wonder why 
progress was not faster. Their assembly had been 
ordered for 4 P.M. and it became obvious that all 
could not be seen before nightfall. So a few of them 
walked up the line to the stairway of the building 
to inquire from some of those who came out what 
the delay was all about. To their surprise they saw 
only men going in. Out of curiosity they walked 
round to the back of the building to see if by chance 
the exit was that way. 

Then the mystery was revealed. They found the 
street blocked by militia and by a line of prison 
vans. As the officers came out they were being hur- 
ried into them and whirled off to jail. The delay 
in clearing the line was due to the necessity for 
emptying the vans. The astonished discoverers of 
the ruse promptly gave the alarm to the remnant 
of the queue and fled. But not before 800 had been 
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arrested, never to be seen again. Of those who fled, 
only the most vigilant escaped arrest within a day 
or so. Those who were so unwise as to linger at 
their last registered address were picked up by 
squads from the police department. They learned 
too late that the muster had been a ruse to avoid 
the publicity attendant on individual arrests; part 
of the plan was to go on drawing ex-officers’ pen- 
sions as if the recipients were still there to receive 
them. This effectively disposed of all experienced 
officers who might become leaders of an active 
Fifth Column. 

The next step was to deal with the rank and file. 
On the pretext of making a food census for the 
civil population, the Government required every 
Madrid resident to file an application stating his 
or her name, age and occupation. If you rashly ad- 
mitted to being a lawyer, military tailor, jeweler, 
dress designer, merchant, high-priced specialty 
salesman, high-class printer or stationer, real estate 
agent, banker, stockbroker, right-wing newspaper- 
man, or even a saddler, it was just too bad! Even 
superintendents of buildings in the silk-stocking 
district found themselves arrested. And if you had 
a son or daughter in any of the above highly-sus- 
pect positions, it was a pity. Horatio Alger sons 
were a liability, not an asset. 

The latest figures I could obtain showed that 
at the height of the persecution there were ap- 
proximately 20,000 political prisoners in Red jails 
in Madrid. All the regular criminals had been freed 
to accommodate them; when the official jails be- 
came full, convents were utilized as overflow pris- 
ons. Of those 20,000, about 1,500 were shot in cold 
blood when the jail in which they were held on the 
outskirts of Madrid looked like it might fall into 
Franco’s hands. Another 1,000 Fifth Column pris- 
oners were used as hostages and shot off in bunches 
as reprisals for Insurgent air-raids. Every time 
there was a bombardment, the assassination parade 
was doubled or trebled. While the system was but a 
poor apology for the neglect of customary methods 
of combating hostile attack, it had devastating con- 
sequences on the opinion of impartial observers. 

The Fifth Column served a further useful pur- 
pose to the Red Government. It provided them with 
a scapegoat for the excesses of the thugs and as- 
sassins within their own ranks. When any par- 
ticularly revolting Red job required explanation, 
it could frequently be blamed on the Fifth Column. 
When any outrageous example of Government mis- 
management leaped to light, the failure could be 
blamed on Fifth Column sabotage. When anarchists 
dashed about Madrid in big motorcars, looted the 
garages of the wealthy, and held inquisitions on 
private citizens in the name of the Cheka, it was 
convenient to attribute the commotion to Fifth 
Column raiders. 

It would be wrong to assume that there were no 
indignant males in the Fifth Column to resist the 
chances of wrongful arrest and summary death 
without trial. There were—in the early days of 
hostilities. Some of them barricaded themselves in 
their homes and defended themselves. From the 
roof tops others carried on guerrilla warfare against 
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sniping militiamen. There were those who tried to 
shoot their way out of the city with their wives 
and families. Many tried to escape to join the In- 
surgents. Numbers of them took off their collars 
and ties. Women discarded their hats to temper 
their habits to the wind of the Revolution. And 
thus were caught in disguise. There were undoub- 
tedly some “beastly Fascist boys” who went ber- 
serk; all very reprehensible. Well, they are dead 
now. They paid the price. An eye-witness of the 
time told me: “The reprisals were so horrible that 
no one in Madrid has dared to oppose the will of 
the militiamen since.” A militiaman, by the way, 
was at that time anyone who put on a pair of 
workman’s overalls, a revolutionary cap and car- 
ried a rifle. 

Today, behind piles of coal in Madrid cellars, in 
attics, outhouses, sewers and cunning hideaways, 
there is a straggling remnant of the once confident 
Fifth Column. As the war drags on, their plight 
becomes worse. Few of them have any hope left. 
They are not allowed to know that the day of their 
deliverance is nigh. Knowledge of Franco’s suc- 
cesses is not broadcast to the people. But those who 
are working for the salvation of this remnant of 
the Lost Legion will not lose hope while one of 
them remains alive. 

There is no equivalent of the Fifth Column in 
Nationalist Spain. In London, Paris and New York, 
I have met numbers of refugees from Espaja 
Podrida, but none from Franco’s side. Nor have I 
I ever met anyone who claimed that his wife and 
family had been murdered by the Nationalists or 
that he had to flee for his life. And I have not met 
anyone who knew someone who knew someone who 
had. Despite the propaganda of certain university 
professors in this country, there are plenty of Lib- 
erals in General Franco’s territory. It would be un- 
likely if there were none since General Franco con- 
trols the greater part of Spain today. 

If there are few openly defiant Reds there are 
plenty of Parlor Pinks. They are the natural legacy 
from the educational program which was foisted 
on the schools of Spain by Moscow sympathizers 
seven or eight years ago. The result is a genera- 
tion trained partly or wholly along Communist 
lines. But I have never heard of any interference 
with their political faith. They do not have to in- 
habit cellars or seek the hospitality of sewers. They 
are free to go about their daily tasks and earn 
their living. All that is expected of them is to be- 
have like decent citizens. They have been engulfed 
in the great mass of liberated citizens who are liv- 
ing in peace and happiness once again. 

Across the lines in Red Spain, there is also a ris- 
ing generation. These are the boys and girls who 
will keep alive the memory of the Fifth Column 
and turn out to welcome the Insurgents when they 
eventually liberate Madrid. The old Fifth Column 
is dead. Another Column is growing up: the ever- 
increasing army of men and women who have lived 
under Red rule and dislike it. If Franco wins they 
will have the opportunity to help build their coun- 
try anew. They form a Sixth Column with a twenty- 
five years’ task ahead of them. 























THE LABOR BOARD'S 
MISCELLANEOUS CRITICS 


Senator Burke detects a rift in the lute 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











INVESTIGATIONS, even Senate investigations, 
have a way of getting out of hand. They can easily 
be turned into inquisitorial proceedings, in the 
course of which many denunciations will be 
launched, but nothing of much value discovered. 
That is what generally happens when they are con- 
ducted by examiners whose main purpose is not to 
find out what is wrong and mend it, but to get some 
subordinate into trouble. 

Presumably that is one reason why a Senate in- 
vestigation of the National Labor Relations Board 
is opposed by men who believe that the Wagner 
Act is worth saving. It is not difficult to understand 
that attitude. But it is precisely because I, too, 
think the Wagner Act worth saving that I hope the 
Senate will conduct a searching and intelligent in- 
vestigation of the Board. 

It will do no good to call names. The depression, 
now beginning its ninth year, after a fitful interval 
of easier days, has made us all testy. We are apt 
to tag people out of hand when they disagree with 
us, instead of trying to understand their argument. 
The Board may or may not need investigating, but 
not much light is thrown on the question by stig- 
matizing all who call for investigation as economic 
royalists who let no day pass without grinding into 
the dirt at least a dozen poor men. It may be that 
they think an investigation will reduce the daily 
quota to six or even three, and by degrees ban the 
sport entirely. 

That the Board has been the target of censure 
almost from the beginning is a matter of record. It 
has been sharply criticized by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, by individual wage-earners, and by 
employers generally. That the Board has always 
been right, and all its critics wrong is possible, but 
not highly probable. The fact that two wings of the 
labor movement can unite on a proposition with 
the captains of industry (although for widely differ- 
ent reasons) would at least indicate that the Board 
is not functioning so successfully as its creators had 
hoped, and that if the Board is to help wage-earn- 
ers, it would be advisable to inquire into the reason 
for its alleged failures. 

Not all the criticism is captious. It is quite impos- 
sible to reject summarily the charges against the 


Board presented on January 27 by Senator Burke, 
of Nebraska, to a sub-committee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. They form, in my judgment, an 
indictment (need I say that indictment is an accusa- 
tion, but not evidence of guilt?) which should be 
followed by a trial. 

Senator Burke’s charges fall under two heads: 
first, the Board has misconceived its functions, and 
next, its examiners are biased or incompetent. 
Hence, in his opinion, the Board is “a curse to 
honest labor, and a constant threat to well-inten- 
tioned business men,” and its rulings “have pro- 
duced more strife, more unrest, more uncertainty, 
and more misunderstanding in the relationship be- 
tween employes and employers, than at any time 
in our history.” (New York Times, January 28.) 

As to the first head, Senator Burke pointed out 
that the purpose assigned the Board in Congress is 
“to diminish the causes of labor disputes.” In cre- 
ating the Board, Congress stated that its policy 
was to reduce labor strikes “by restating and pro- 
tecting the right of workers to associate freely, to 
organize among themselves, and to designate repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing for the purpose of 
negotiating the terms and conditions of their em- 
ployment.” With that policy no fair-minded em- 
ployer can quarrel. 

But, Senator Burke continued, the Board has not 
followed the policy determined by Congress. It was 
not the purpose of Congress to encourage member- 
ship in any one union, or in any one type of union. 
Indeed, as far as the law was concerned, the worker 
need join no union, or he may support a company 
union. The Board, however, has repeatedly shown 
favoritism to the C.I.O., even going so far as to 
appoint members of the C.I.O. as its agents, and to 
use Federal funds to pay witnesses and counsel in 
behalf of one labor organization while requiring 
other labor groups and employes to make heavy 
outlays to defend themselves at hearings. Thus, the 
Board has favored one type of union over another, 
practically forcing it upon the workers. 


What has been the result? The enforcement of 
this Act [by the Board] has been such as to lead to 
war. It has shackled men and prevented them from 
expressing their wishes. It has put a barrier between 
well-intentioned workingmen and right-thinking em- 
ployers, a barrier so high that at the moment it 
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seers impossible to surmount it. When thirty months 

of operation under such:a statute results only in a 

vast increase of labor troubles, it is time for Con- 

gress to consider whether the statute is a good one 
and whether the administrative agency is attempting 
to carry out the will of Congress. 

As I wrote nearly a year ago, it seems to me that 
the chief weakness is the Board’s examiners and 
the procedure which they have adopted. Why in 
the name of Justinian, allow hearsay testimony at 
a hearing, or deny counsel for the defendants their 
full right to cross-examine? I am credibly informed 
that examiners for the Board have been repeatedly 
guilty of these irregularities, apparently under the 
belief that on appeal the Courts would sustain them. 
Why discriminate for or against any contestant in 
the use of the subpoena? Why appoint examiners 
known to be prejudiced for or against a particular 
type of union, and support him when complaint is 
made? 

The purpose of the Board is to decrease labor 
troubles, by removing their causes. Tactics such as 
these deepen old hostilities, and foment new quar- 
rels. I readily admit that in many instances the 
Board has been obliged to deal with hard-boiled 
employers and with union agents and organizers 
no less hard-boiled. But, hard-boiled or soft-boiled, 
every man has a right to complain when the least 
of his rights is denied by a Government agent, and 
it will be a sad day when the courts of this country 
refuse even to the vilest criminal full protection for 
every right that is his. When the Board uses an 
illegal axe on a cross-grained economic royalist of 
an employer, it does not help his employes. The 
illegality merely gives the employer a chance to 
string the case along in the courts on appeal. He 
can wait, but the wage-earner cannot. 

Like every man who wants the wage-earner to 
get his rights and keep them, I am always cheered 
when I hear that an employer who has robbed his 
workers by starvation wages, is in serious trouble. 
It is the human in us that applauds when the hand- 
some hero—Nicholas Nickleby, for instance— 
knocks the villain to the floor, and stands over him 
triumphant. But I have always felt, in spite of John 
Browdie’s testimony, that after the shouting had 
died down, Squeers opened another school in York- 
shire. Noise may call attention to a public evil, but 
most of these evils are too firmly established to be 
blown down by it. 

The National Labor Relations Board once looked 
like the answer to the wage-earner’s prayer. It has 
not proved itself to be exactly that, at least not 
to the wage-earners in the A. F. of L., or even to 
many in the C.I.0. What it will be in future depends 
upon Congress. 

Senator Wagner, author of the Act which created 
the Board, has agreed to consider changes. I sug- 
gest two. First, let Congress prescribe the quali- 
fications of examiners and agents. These should, of 
course, be put under civil service; otherwise it is 
vain to expect an improved personnel. Unfortunate- 
ly, Senator Wagner has never, to my knowledge, 
evinced any enthusiasm for civil service. Perhaps 
this emergency may stir his coldness. 

In the next place, the Board should be required 
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to base its rulings on evidence that will stand up in 
the courts; “adequate evidence,” as Justice Bran- 
deis remarked recently in his opinion in an N.L.R.B. 
case. If this rule is not enforced, examiners will be 
free to imitate the country justice who always de- 
cided after hearing one side of the case. It mixed 
him up, he said, to listen to both sides. 

The goal should be justice, not preference for one 
union or the other, for this employer or that wage- 
earner. Otherwise the Board will settle nothing, 
for no cause is really settled until it is settled right. 
We have passed out of the horse-and-buggy age, 
but these old saws are useful and necessary, and 
generally forgotten by the bureaucrats at Wash- 
ington. 


A CHARLIE McCARTHY TEA 


HE qualifies as a “small business man,” although 
his stature is six feet and two inches. But he em- 
ploys only four helpers, and in a highly competitive 
business pays them a living wage. 

“Are you attending this meeting of small business 
men at Washington?” I asked him, hesitatingly, 
some days ago. 

“No,” he growled. “I can’t afford the time. I 
can’t afford the railroad fare. Anyway, it’s a lot 
of hooey. They’re stooges, just a bunch of Charlie 
McCarthys.” 

“But don’t you think,” I countered, “that it’s 
necessary to study these things so that the Gov- 
ernment may be able to formulate its policy for 
business?” 

“More hooey. The Government’s got a policy, 
and nothing we can say will change it. Its policy is 
to spring a new policy every day, and meanwhile 
pile on the taxes.” 

I commend this view to Donald Richberg who 
seems to think that the Government ought to define 
its policy toward business. Messrs. John L. Lewis, 
Thomas W. Lamont and Owen D. Young had the 
same opinion when, after a White House confer- 
ence on January 14, they referred to “the desir- 
ability of working out with the Administration a 
definite program of action by business, labor and 
government.” On January 26, Mr. Richberg, re- 
ferred to in the hey-day of the N.R.A. as “the 
assistant President,” and still close to the Admin- 
istration, said in an address in New York that “the 
most pressing, the most fundamental’’ public ques- 
tion today was to define “the relations between 
business and government.” For “free enterprise and 
free government will survive, or in the destruction 
of one both will be destroyed.” 

Mr. Richberg thinks the Government can and 
should define monopolistic practices clearly, to pro- 
tect honest efforts to comply with the law. The 
business man should be able to find out “not only 
what he is forbidden to do, but what he is permitted 
to do.” But the small business man needs clear 
knowledge of the Government’s policy no less than 
his big brother. Will this conference at Washington 
represent him? Or will it be just another Charlie 
McCarthy tea? JOHN WILTBYE 




















OUR NEW PASTOR 
WANTED TO STAGE A PLAY 


But the old actors would have none of the new art 


DORAN HURLEY 











WHEN the new pastor made the school library 
available for everyone in the old parish, he did a 
splendid thing. At the little fruit-store on the corner 
where we buy our morning and evening papers, 
Mike Pappas complained to me the other day that 
since the library opened he has had to return, un- 
sold, three-quarters of his stock of Two Gun Tales, 
True Heart Throb Weekly and Gangdom Confes- 
sions; but he also reported that AMERICA and The 
Catholic Digest were sold out on the day of their 
arrival, and that never happened before. 

Even in the rush and bustle of Christmas prep- 
arations, the library was not neglected. Mrs. Pat- 
rick Crowley said that it was indeed a great relief 
to come home after a hard day shopping and to be 
able to sit down with a book you knew was a good 
book, and rest with it over a hot cup of tea. And the 
Finnegan girls, who work in O’Malley’s Gifte 
Shoppe and were nearly run off their feet with the 
hundreds of people coming in for cards, told me that 
they each went to bed with a copy of Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter as soon as they had finished supper, 
and, under the spell of Madame Undset’s charm, 
saved their tempers against the next hard day. 

We have already had three gloriously successful 
meetings of the Gerard Groote Reading Circle. The 
new pastor has, himself, presided. At the first meet- 
ing he discussed with us several of the new books 
of life at the Vatican in the Papal household, and 
then, in the friendliest way, told us of experiences 
of his own as a student at the American College. 

Then the next week, when Catholic poetry was 
the topic, Connie Casey not only read us some of 
the poems of Sister Madeleva, and read them very 
well; but it also turned out that she had taken a 
course in English under Theodore Maynard and 
that twice he had marked her papers with a “B.” 
Further than that, she had shaken hands with 
Joseph Campbell after a lecture, and had once 
poured a cup of tea for Mrs. Aline Kilmer at the 
Carroll Club in New York. We felt close to genius. 

But no closer than Mrs. Patrick Crowley did at 
the third meeting. The topic then was Catholic 
journalism. For, with a gleam in her eye and a 
voice trembling with pride, Mrs. Pat rose up to 
tell of the time her own father had entertained 
both John Boyle O’Reilly and James Jeffrey Roche 


at dinner—in the very same house she is living in 
today. The way she told it made us feel very his- 
toric. It brought shy Dinnie Shea to his feet with 
a story of his own about a great writer and a great 
man. Old Dinnie was, for years, bow watch on one 
of the great Queens of the Sound. One night, said 
Dinnie, who should the boat carry but His High 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; and, walking the deck 
to get the good sea air, the Lord Cardinal came 
up to Dinnie, where Dinnie was standing watch, 
and spoke to him like one plain man to another. 
About the stars they talked, Dinnie told us. There 
were some stars Dinnie knew the Cardinal did not; 
but more, Dinnie confessed honestly, that His High 
Eminence knew well that Dinnie had never heard 
of at all. It was because of that close connection, 
ended Dinnie, that the book he had home now from 
the library was The Faith of Our Fathers. He had 
been through it twice and was starting it again. 

At each meeting of the circle the new pastor 
seems to be drawing nearer to us, and we to him. 
He obviously enjoys our reminiscences; and we, in 
turn, admire the scholarship with which he en- 
larges upon the lives and the works of those Catho- 
lic great whom we have been privileged to meet 
only in the very humblest way. 

So, when at the close of the last meeting, he 
hesitantly asked if we thought the old parish would 
be interested in reviving our dramatic society and 
becoming a link in the Catholic Theatre Movement, 
I am sure the enthusiasm we showed well nigh 
frightened the good man. 

He could not have known that under the old 
pastor the Mary Anderson Dramatic club of the 
old parish was the pride of the city. We had called 
it so, not only because the great actress, in Ingomar 
and Parthenia and The Lady of Lyons, had been 
the idol of the elders among us for her beauty and 
her artistry; but because each year when she came 
to our Academy of Music she slipped away from 
her hotel each morning and knelt with us at Mass 
in the old parish church. Mrs. Patrick Crowley 
still tells of the day “Our Mary” and she shared 
the same pew. Her rosary beads were lovely, says 
Mrs. Crowley, and she wore a sealskin sacque. 

For many years, until the old pastor died, the 
Mary Andersons had a splendid record. They were 
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the first in the city to present Pinafore; they did 
The Merchant of Venice and As You Like It; with 
their performances of The Kerry Gow and Arrah- 
na-Pogue the St. Patrick’s Night Shows in the old 
parish became famous. One year they gave The 
Bells, with James Joseph Sweeney as Matthias, the 
Polish Jew; and the great tragedian, Thomas E. 
Shea, who was playing in Boston and was a cousin 
of James Joseph on the mother’s side, came down 
one Sunday to coach the dress rehearsal. 

Our interest in the theatre had always been 
great. Barring Lent and Advent, there was never a 
time when any man or woman in the old parish 
would not go far to see a great actor or a good 
play. Oldsters like Mrs. Crowley and Larry O’Toole 
claimed that the old parish had seen all of the best: 
Monte Christo and Ben Hur; Adelaide Ristori and 
Madame Janauschek; Booth and Barrett and Barry 
Sullivan; Ada Rehan in The Taming of the Shrew 
and Helene Modjeska as Rosalind; our own Thomas 
E. Shea in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and Nance 
O’Neill in The Fires of St. John; Maude Adams and 
John Drew; Margaret Anglin in The Great Divide, 
Effie Shannon and Herbert Kelcey; George M. 
Cohan in Forty-five Minutes from Broadway; and 
the glorious Brothers Byrne in Hight Bells. 

So, when the new pastor called a meeting in the 
auditorium to discuss possible plays for our first 
production, there was barely standing room. 

Hardly had the new pastor called the meeting to 
order than Pat McCabe, who has been our first 
tenor these thirty years, was on his feet to propose 
The Kerry Gow. A Handful of Earth is conceded 
in the parish to be Pat’s song. We stirred uneasily; 
but Connie Casey was up in a minute to wither poor 
Patrick with her scorn. We might at least make 
some pretenses to being intellectual, she said. Her 
suggestion was that we choose Days Without End, 
by Eugene O’Neill. Larry O’Toole, when he heard 
Connie say whose son Eugene was, under the im- 
pression that the play was like Monte Christo, at 
once started to applaud; but he stopped quickly 
when he saw the cold look in the new pastor’s eye. 

He had not seen the play mentioned, the new 
pastor said as Connie sat down, but from notices 
he had read of other plays by the same man he 
thought Miss Casey’s suggestion not quite in order. 
Poor Connie was squelched. 

It was Mary Gibbons, the teacher, who broke a 
stillness that was becoming embarrassing, by pro- 
posing The Cradle Song of Martinez Sierra; but Pat 
McCabe and Larry O*Toole voted that down quick- 
ly when they found the cast was largely female; 
and Mrs. Crowley unexpectedly backed them by 
asserting that she thought it was a cause for scan- 
dal to have people dressing up as nuns on the stage. 
Her mother knew a rich girl who went to a fancy- 
dress ball in a Sister’s costume, and she never had 
any luck afterward. So that settled Cradle Song 
and The Kingdom of God, which Connie, I knew, 
was thinking of suggesting, once she had regained 
her composure. Constance at times cultivates a way 
of talking somewhat like Miss Barrymore. 

It was the new pastor who proposed The First 
Legion. He spoke so enthusiastically of it that for 
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a time it seemed a certain choice. But such a wail 
of “Oh, Father” went up from the Children of 
Mary contingent and the junior choir when they 
found that it held no parts for any of them, that 
he, himself, ruled it out quickly. 

It was the unfortunate Constance again who 
bobbed up with the plan that we do a play from the 
Abbey Theatre repertory, The Far Off Hills or 
The New Gossoon. What was the matter with The 
Kerry Gow or The Shaughraun, shouted Pat Mc- 
Cabe at her. And Mrs. Crowley announced loudly 
that she would leave the meeting and the society 
if they put on any of those plays that made decent 
people riot—with their blackening of the Church 
and the Irish. In vain, the new pastor tried to ex- 
plain that there were Abbey plays and Abbey 
plays. She would have none of them. 

My own idea had been that three one-act plays 
might be a less ambitious undertaking for an initial 
production than a full length play. I said this; and, 
as the new pastor nodded approvingly, mentioned 
The Little Father of the Wilderness, by Austin 
Strong and Lloyd Osborne, as a play that was very 
Catholic and that, although it was simple enough 
to produce, enlisted a large group of characters. 
The last condition pleased everyone. Very much 
encouraged I went on to my second play, Mon- 
signor’s Hour, by Emmet Lavery; but stony faces 
were all about me. A Monsignor, I could see from 
the look in Mrs. Crowley’s eye, was no man to be 
treated lightly. I am afraid I fell in the old parish 
graces by even suggesting, as in Lavery’s play, that 
Monsignors might be portrayed humanly. I saw her 
whisper to Mary Ellen Shea. Mary rose timidly, as 
I stopped speaking, to say that she felt everyone 
wanted a real play—not acts like in vaudeville. My 
single consolation was that the new pastor’s eye 
seemed to flicker at me imperceptibly. 

Mrs. Crowley got up after that to suggest The 
Upper Room; but the convent does that every year. 
Someone suggested The Sign of the Cross, but Ag- 
gie Kelly thought that the people would like some- 
thing lighter, something with a bit of singing in 
it ...or maybe Peg O’ My Heart would be nice? 
No one else seemed interested in Peg. We knew 
that Aggie had played the role years ago and would 
expect to again. Pat McCabe, however, backed her 
stoutly on the question of a play with singing; and, 
with the full junior and senior choirs present, it 
was a foregone conclusion. 

We do not plan to join the Catholic Theatre 
Movement this year; but rehearsals are in full 
feather for The Chimes of Normandy. 

I met Constance Casey on the street yesterday. 
She told me she expects to be in New York the 
week of the parish show; and that as soon as she 
arrives there she is going to make a bee-line to see 
Father Malachy’s Miracle. 

I wish that I could join her; but even though I 
shall be in town I am afraid that I shall not be able 
to see The Chimes of Normandy. I have just heard 
that, at the Pilgrim Congregational church, the 
Elder Brewster Players have chosen that night for 
their annual play. I want very much to see that. It 
will be The Tidings Brought to Mary. 
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MATERIALISM NOT MATERIAL 


AMONG conflicting views expressed at the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, which held a 
regional conference January 25-26 in Brooklyn, the 
participants were, apparently, agreed on two 
points: first, that there could be no solution of ma- 
terial problems on a purely materialistic basis; and, 
second, that the Papal Encyclicals contain the true 
solution. On such a platform the lion of Royal Oak 
would lie down in peace with the lamb of the Catho- 
lic University (or reverse the comparison, if you so 
prefer). That human greed has brought us to where 
we now are; that there is a lamentable divorce be- 
tween profession and practice among those who 
control the supplies and purse-strings of the nation; 
that production inexplicably fell short when every- 
thing was in its favor; that profound reforms, 
amounting to a reorganization of society, are 
needed if social justice is to be attained, on these 
points there seemed to be general agreement. As 
for the points of difference, many of them will not 
be fully solved in our lifetime. Behind the bald 
formula of words there lies a background of emo- 
tion, association and personal interest. Yet each 
new conference brings us a little nearer to the real 
issues; and this should console for her efforts the 
indefatigable (and self-effacing) organizer of the 
conferences, Miss Linna E. Bresette. 

Such Catholic discussions might get ahead faster 
if all who took part in them would bear in mind a 
simple truth. 

When we argue on social and economic matters 
with those who are not of our Faith, whether they 
be radicals—Socialist and Communist—or whether 
they are believers in unlimited competition, capital- 
istic in the objectionable sense of the word, we point 
rightly to materialism as the enemy. 

The line-up, therefore, in the popular mind is that 
of spiritualism against materialism. The Marxian 
sees only material forces determining the history 
of society or of the individual; the Christian bases 
his economy upon the primacy of the spiritual. 
Goods and commodities, production, wealth, finance 
are all judged by a spiritual standard and subject to 
the spirit’s laws. 

But this simple line-up is not sufficient, since it 
does not fully express the division between materi- 
alist and Christian or Catholic. This lies elsewhere 
than in the mere opposition between matter and 
spirit. The battle-cry, matter against spirit, may 
serve as a rallying-point for many great cleavages 
of doctrine, but it sooner or later breaks down 
through its own inadequacy. 

The truth is that without knowing it, materialism 
is itself a spiritual ailment. The specific evil of ma- 
terialism, as a doctrine that perverts society and at- 
tacks religion, is not that matter itself rises up 





against spirit. The brute matter in the world can 
do me no harm, unless my spirit chooses to let it do 
so. Materialism occurs when my spirit freely 
chooses to be matter’s slave, and to seek the enjoy- 
ment of material objects as an end in itself. 

A child who uses a piece of slate for his writing 
tablet and a criminal who hurls a rock at his vic- 
tim’s head make use of similar material substances. 
Yet one uses the stone for a spiritual (rational) 
purpose—the expression of ideas—the other for the 
gratification of a purely material passion. The dif- 
ference of conduct lies in the spirit itself, not in 
the stone, which is a humble creature of God, that 
may be used rightly or wrongly as the spirit directs. 

But there is a third use to which a stone may be 
put. A priest may offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass upon it as an altar. In this case it is used not 
for a merely spiritual, i.e. rational, end, but for a 
supernatural purpose, as an act of that higher na- 
ture given to us by the Redemption, as an act in 
fellowship with Christ, as the exercise of the Divine 
life which we enjoy in Him. 

The spirit in this case opts not for a merely ra- 
tional—non-materialistic—use of stone, but for a 
supernatural use, on a third plane as high above 
man’s merely rational nature as his rational nature 
is above the purely physical. And it is upon this 
third plane, this plane of the use of material goods 
in relation to a supernatural destiny just as much 
as in relation to a rational nature, that our Catholic 
social ethics is projected. The most delusive and 
persistent errors are those which attempt to substi- 
tute the merely spiritual for the supernatural. 
Without a supernatural aim in life there can be no 
soundly rational spiritual aims. 

We have, therefore, a threefold position to vindi- 
cate against the materialist. First, we have to show 
him to himself: to let him see that his own so- 
called materialism is in reality the act of a spirit, 
though a perverted and irrational act. Therefore 
materialism itself is judged by its spiritual peers. 
Then, that the use of earthly goods defeats its own 
purpose when carried on against the spirit’s laws 
and right reason. Finally, which is the essential 
point, that there can be for us no rational use of 
earthly goods, unless that use befits the members 
of Christ’s own Body, which was born of Mary, died 
upon the Cross and rose from the dead. 

Only in Christ, Who Himself took a material 
body, used material things and transformed matter 
into glory by His Resurrection can we interpret the 
right use of the most ordinary things of life. I can- 
not understand a pound of cheese or a pair of rub- 
bers, much less their production, distribution and 
exchange—all at the hands of living men and 
women whom I have never seen but shall meet in 
eternity—unless I know the Resurrection and the 
water wherein I was baptized. JOHN LAFARGE 
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PREACHING AND LIVING 


LAST week a Jewish leader, speaking to a group of 
Jewish societies, uttered a sentiment upon which 
Catholics may ponder with profit. Anti-Semitism, 
he said, “should be an incentive to Jews to be not 
only as good as their neighbors, but better. The 
Jew must be prepared to have his people judged by 
his own acts.” 

What this gentleman said of Jews can be ap- 
plied to every racial and religious minority. In both 
the North and the South in this country, the Negro, 
for instance, is held in disrepute, for the sins, real 
or putative, of a few of his race. That we kept the 
Negro in slavery for nearly three centuries, depriv- 
ing him of his right to live as a hui.an being, mak- 
ing it impossible for him to acquire even the begin- 
nings of that initiative and independence without 
which strong character cannot be developed, is com- 
pletely forgotten by these bitter and unintelligent 
critics. We force the Negro in Northern as well as 
Southern cities to live in slums, shame him when 
he tries to exercise his civil rights, and then blame 
the race, if every Negro is not a paragon, socially, 
morally and intellectually. 

Catholics, too, have suffered from the same 
criticism. The world which scoffs at Catholic ideals 
of morality, sneers at the Church when one of her 
children falls short of those ideals. Logically, the 
world should applaud this apostasy as another step 
towards enlightenment. But it does not. It attributes 
to the Church herself, the evil which it finds in 
Catholics who violate every canon of morality 
taught by the Church. 

Some of this criticism is inevitable. It would exist, 
even were every Catholic without exception, a saint 
and a scholar. But some can be avoided, and in 
no better way than through Catholics who exem- 
plify in their lives the holiness of the Church whose 
children they are. The late Cardinal Gibbons used 
to say that he did not greatly fear enemies of the 
Church who were not Catholics and had never been, 
but he feared exceedingly enemies of the Church 
who, professing to be Catholics and accepted by the 
world as Catholics, did not live as Catholics. 

Like the net let down in the sea and drawn up 
with all manner of fishes, good and bad, the Church 
will always have recreant and wayward children. 
The saints will be in the majority, but because 
virtue is not news and sin is, the evil that Catholics 
do will be advertised, and the good passed over in 
silence. When the world sees a Catholic in public 
life who is afraid to face a grand-jury investiga- 
tion, or refuses to answer legitimate questions as 
to the source of his income, it is not apt to be edi- 
fied when he quotes from the Leonine Encyclical 
On the Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens. 

Some of this misrepresentation by the world, we 
must be prepared to put up with. But much of it 
will be avoided when every Catholic, especially 
every Catholic in public life, earnestly strives to 
show by the uprightness of his private and political 
life, the holiness of the Church’s teaching. His life 
will give the lie to the Church’s foes. 
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FEBRUARY 12, 1809 


ON this day was born Abraham Lincoln, an honest 
man. Volumes have been written about him, but 
the common conclusion of all is, simply, that he 
was honest. The honest man is a great man, and 
often he is a genius, for complete honesty in 
thought, word and deed is among the rarest of 
human traits. Lincoln loved liberty, honestly loved 
it, and therefore he fought to secure it for all his 
fellow-men. To him liberty was not an empty word 
like Falstaff’s “honor,” but something that was 
needed if men were to live virtuously. He paid it no 
lip-service, but the service of life and death. 


COMMUNISM 


NOT yet has John L. Lewis replied to the 
charges made by his old colleague, David Du- 
binsky. Is Mr. Lewis afraid to tackle the job of 
purifying the C.I.O. by ridding it of the Com- 
munists who control it in some districts? Or is 
he blissfully unaware that anything is wrong 
with the C.I.0.? 

In either case, he has not shown the leader- 
ship necessary, and another leader should be 
chosen. 

We feel that we can speak plainly. From the 
very outset, it seemed to us that Mr. Lewis had 
hit upon the only feasible plan to organize mass 
labor, and we warmly supported him. It was un- 
derstood, of course, that the scheme would at- 
tract a crowd of adherents, some of doubtful 
value, and others not doubtful at all, but posi- 
tively harmful. But we were willing to tolerate 
that. It was all important to begin to organize, 
and we believed that once the Lewis plan was 
fairly inaugurated, the lunatic fringe could be 
neatly trimmed off. 

But what has happened? From time to time, 
and particularly in his Labor Day address, Mr. 
Lewis has launched general denunciations of 
Communism, presumably as it exists in Russia. 
But he has done little or nothing to repress the 
Communists who were most certainly operating 
energetically in his unions in the United States. 

This toleration of destructive elements in the 
C.I.O. cannot be continued much longer without 
serious damage to the interests of all organized 
labor. In some cities the C.I.O. is commonly re- 
garded as a group which takes its orders from 
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JANUARY 30, 1938 


TURN the pages of American history and we find 
another concept of love of liberty. Some sixty Con- 
gressmen indite a letter to a Government hardly 
second to Russia in its hatred of liberty, not to 
remonstrate but to congratulate this Government 
on its love of civil and religious liberty. This is the 
Spanish Government which marched to power on 
the mutiliated corpses of priests and nuns, slaugh- 
tered by its unrebuked agents, and left in its trail 
the ruins of churches, monasteries, schools and 
libraries. “Love of liberty” does not mean to these 
Congressmen what it meant to Lincoln. 


AND THE C1.O. 


Stalin. That, of course, is an opinion that cannot 
be sustained by evidence. But it is an opinion 
that is held by many, it is an opinion that is 
growing and for it John L. Lewis is largely re- 
sponsible. 

This adverse public opinion is bad enough, 
but even worse is the internal dissension in or- 
ganized labor groups. Both Messrs. Lewis and 
Green have applied to each other abusive 
epithets which would be slightly excessive used 
to describe the most regal of all economic royal- 
ists. Ordinarily, such an exchange of courtesies 
between the heads of two rivals organizations 
might be passed over, but not now. When labor 
should present a united front, its two chiefs are 
accusing each other of treason, and that hostile 
spirit is spreading to the ranks. 

Mr. Lewis may not know it, but he is giving 
the Communists the very opening they have 
been working for. They are interested neither 
in the welfare of the wage-earner, nor in indus- 
trial peace. Their sole interest is to stir up dis- 
cord. Because Mr. Lewis does not know the 
facts, or is unwilling to face them, Homer Mar- 
tin must struggle to maintain control of the 
United Automobile Workers Union against a 
Communistic minority which has bored in, 
while on the Pacific Coast, Harry Bridges, per- 
sonally appointed by Mr. Lewis, is openly ac- 
cused of Communism. 

If Mr. Lewis wishes to wreck the C.I.0., he 
has only to continue his present taetics in deal- 
ing with Communists. His desires will be soon 
fulfilled. 


FATHER TIERNEY 


TEN years ago, Richard Henry Tierney, priest of 
the Society of Jesus, passed from these shadows 
into eternal light, from this world of conflict into 
everlasting peace. Like most good men whose lives 
are not spent in the quiet of the cloister, but on a 
battle-field, he was a perplexed man. Not that he 
doubted the ultimate triumph of the justice that 
he loved, but he often wondered why Almighty God 
appeared to suffer the tyranny, which he hated, to 
triumph. Yet he never faltered. He knew that it 
was not necessary for him to understand, but to 
pray, to work, and to fight; to love God’s children, 
especially those who had few or none to love them, 
and to count no act useless, however small, which 
made life happier for them. 

For him there are no problems now. He does not 
ponder. He is not perplexed. He knows. 

But it is interesting for us who try to carry on 
his work, hoping that we have inherited something 
of his spirit, to inquire how far and in what re- 
spects the causes for which he fought as editor of 
AMERICA have changed. What would Father Tier- 
ney do if today he ocupied the editor’s chair? 

To take the second question first, he would carry 
on in the same flaming spirit that was his for ten 
years as editor. Father Tierney did not stage sham- 
battles, but he dearly loved to fight whenever a 
principle of religion or of morality or of Ameri- 
can government was attacked. He did not aim at 
purely intellectual triumphs, keen as was his pleas- 
ure in discussing philosophical or political problems. 

On these occasions, as his successor observes in 
his biography of Father Tierney (America Press, 
1930) “he seemed happiest when the argumenta- 
tion was hottest. He was himself very ingenious 
in lighting the sparks.”’ That, however, was in his 
lighter moments. In his public life, it seemed to him 
that his work as a Catholic editor was necessarily 
militant. People who heard him from the platform, 
or who had read one of his incisive editorials, were 
usually amazed on meeting him personally (espe- 
cially if they came to him in trouble) at his gentle- 
ness, patience and charity. Like Robert E. Lee, he 
was militant, even while regretting that war was 
necessary. In his personal relations with his fellows, 
again like Lee, he was forbearing and amazingly 
kind. 

Could he come back to us, he would look upon 
a troubled world. 

Father Tierney was among the very first to plead 
for martyred Mexico. His work called forth the 
gratitude of the Mexican Hierarchy, and a lauda- 
tory letter from Benedict XV. Today he would 
see that the hopes he had at one time entertained 
for peace in Mexico, are still unfulfilled. He lec- 
tured, wrote and prayed for stricken Austria, not 
only sending thousands of dollars to buy food for 
starving children, but giving counsel and cheer to 
statesmen and ecclesiastics who were struggling to 
establish civil and religious peace and prosperity. 
So notable was his work for Austria that Pius XI 
addressed him an autograph letter of thanks and 
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encouragement. But the fate of Austria, as he 
would see, still hangs in the balance. Only in Ire- 
land would Father Tierney, “a name held in bene- 
diction,” as de Valera wrote years ago, find some 
of the freedom and prosperity which he ardently 
desired for every persecuted people. 

What of our own country? Father Tierney was 
editor during the World War, and his associates of 
the time recall the many complicated problems 
which he faced. Today he would encounter prob- 
lems of greater complexity, for the old vexing ques- 
tions of social and economic reform are with us in 
an aggravated form. He would see in the United 
States signs of the political philosophy which have 
reduced the peoples of some foreign countries to 
a condition differing little from serfdom. A sense 
of injustice too long borne in silence is turning our 
people to Fascism or Communism, or to a belief 
that the only remedy is the totalitarian state. 
Father Tierney’s love of his country was second 
only to his love of God and his fellow-man. It would 
not be in him to pass without challenge and strong 
censure any movement which, even in the name of 
social and economic reform, threatened to under- 
mine our contitutional government. 

Father Tierney now views these things and all 
things in the light of eternity. He has no problems 
to perplex him, no battles to plan. As they take 
courage from his example, the editors beg from 
all their readers a prayer for this warrior for Christ 
and His Church who at his Commander’s call 
sheathed his stainless sword, and spent and worn, 
but fearless and unconquered, went into his Father’s 
house. 


POLISHING BRICK 


LAST year Fordham University announced as one 
of its chief aims a reduction of the number of stu- 
dents in the undergraduate schools. A similar policy 
was forecast recently for Harvard by President 
Conant, and last week measures were adopted to 
raise the entrance requirements at Yale. The col- 
leges are at last recognizing that it is waste of time 
and money to try to polish brick. 

Unfortunately, no similar move to retrench is 
observable in the field of secondary education. 
Faithful to the principle of democracy in education, 
our public-school administrators are building (in 
these days with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment) more and larger high schools. The point of 
importance is to fill these institutions with droves 
of boys and girls, using, when necessary, a more 
stringent compulsory-education law. 

“T foresee a time when high-school students will 
range from mere idiots to white-haired men,” is 
the comment of Dr. John L. Tildsley, former as- 
sociate superintendent of schools in New York. “Is 
there to be no end to this farcical performance now 
called ‘high-school education’?” Apparently not, for 
“high-school education” is now synonymous with 
“high school.” We put our boys and girls in it, not 
to be educated, but because we do not know what 
else to do with them. 
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SAINTS ONCE SINNERS 


IN the nineteenth chapter of the Gospel according 
to Saint Matthew we observe the heads of what 
appear to be several separate discourses by Our 
Lord. The last of them records the great promise 
Our Lord made to those who give up everything to 
follow Him. The young man to whom His words 
were directly addressed went away sad, “for he 
had great possessions,” and he was not strong 
enough to turn away from them. Saint Peter 
evidently lost not one word of the discourse, for as 
soon as the young man had withdrawn, he burst 
forth with an assurance and a question. “Behold, 
we have left all things, and have followed thee; 
what therefore shall we have?” 

Now the future head of the Church may have 
been moved to these bold words by a calculating 
spirit. Possibly he wanted to know exactly what 
advantage or profit there was in this enterprise 
for him. But it may also be that his love for Jesus 
made him wish to hear the gracious promise once 
more. Lovers wish to be told again and again by 
the lips of the beloved that they are loved. In any 
case, Our Lord repeats the magnificent promise of 
life everlasting, together with a place with the Son 
of Man on the judgment-seat, to those who leave 
all things to follow Him. 

Immediately thereafter Our Lord begins a dis- 
course which has puzzled many. It is recorded in 
the Gospel for tomorrow, Septuagesima Sunday, 
(Saint Matthew, xx, 1-16) and we know it as the 
Parable of the Workers in the Vineyard. At first 
we may see in it a certain injustice. All the work- 
ers, although their tasks began at different hours 
in the day and ended at the same time, received 
the same wage of a penny. 

Possibly the immediate purpose of the parable 
was a gentle rebuke to Peter who, quite likely, had 
already begun to tell the other Apostles what he 
would do when he sat in judgment upon the world. 
But the story has a much wider application. It 
warns us, encourages us, reminds us. 

It is a warning to old saints who have toiled for 
years in the vineyard. They must not regard their 
younger brethren too critically, or be quick to re- 
ject them as inferior workers. It is an encourage- 
ment to men and women who long stood idle in the 
market-place, yet at last, hearing the call, fell to 
work in the vineyard. It reminds us that what 
counts with God is not long years of work, but 
good work; or, to put it in another way, work 
begun with a pure intention, and carried on with 
zeal and fidelity. How long it lasts, is then im- 
material. In one ardent act of love of God, old sin- 
ners have washed their muddy vesture and made it 
white in the Blood of the Lamb. 

To Saint Stanislaus, the Church applies the words 
from the Book of Wisdom: “Being made perfect 
in a short space, he fulfilled a long time.” May not 
the words be used with truth of those Saints who 
after years of sin went into the vineyard? “This 
day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” was spoken 
to a criminal who turned to Christ only after he 
had been nailed to a cross by the public executioner. 
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THE CONGRESS. A House committee heard testi- 
mony indicating that Japanese are ruining the sal- 
mon run in Alaskan waters. They are fishing along 
the Alaskan coast beyond the three-mile limit. One 
witness said: “They take our fish and then, export- 
ing to England, they take our customer.”’ American 
laws designed to prevent the salmon grounds from 
becoming barren put restrictions on American fish- 
ing interests. Japanese ignore all conservation theo- 
ries. A bill before the House would establish United 
States jurisdiction over fish hatched in American 
waters which return to American waters to spawn. 
. .. The American Legion and other veteran groups 
opened in the House a drive for pensions for widows 
and orphans of World War veterans. . . . By a vote 
of 42 to 40, the Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill 
passed the Senate. The Lodge “prevailing wage 
rates” amendment was defeated. The measure, al- 
ready approved by the House, is designed to initiate 
widespread housing construction. It liberalizes the 
National Housing Act, by increasing the amount of 
Government guarantee for mortgages on small 
homes, by permitting the Act to include extremely 
large constructions. . . . Following passage of the 
housing measure, filibusters against the Anti- 
Lynching bill resumed their operations. An attempt 
at closure rule was defeated. . . . Senate and House 
listened while a special message from the President 
was read. It called for an $800,000,000 national de- 
fense program covering improvements in the army, 
largest navy on record. House Naval Affairs Chair- 
man Vinson, introducing a bill for twenty per cent 
increase in naval building said: “ .. . we must have 
and maintain a navy second to none.”’. . . Senator 
Borah declared British Foreign Minister Eden told 
Parliament that Britain and the United States had 
an understanding, were in daily consultation, but 
the understanding could not be revealed. “I regard 
that statement as most unfortunate,” Senator 
Borah declared, “because there has gone to the 
world an understanding that the United States and 
Great Britain have a working relationship and of 
such a nature that it must be kept secret.”’. . . Brit- 
ish visitors recently came to the United States, 
“spread propaganda” for united action between the 
two countries, Senator Borah said. 


WASHINGTON. Twenty-six Senators, thirty-four 
Representatives sent a message of sympathetic 
greeting to the Leftist Cortes in Barcelona. .. . 
About a thousand small business men poured into 
Washington, invited by the Administration to dis- 
cuss their problems. They demanded repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax, revision of the Social Se- 
curity Act, the Labor Relations Act. They want the 
Administration to stop its attacks on business, to 
work with business in hauling the country out of 


the depression. . .. WPA enrollment reached 1,831,- 
961... . The Supreme Court handed down decisions, 
holding the Federal District Courts cannot enjoin 
hearings by the National Labor Relations Board. 
... Justice Hugo L. Black urged the Supreme Court 
to cease giving corporations the protection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which says no State “may 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law.”. . . United Automobile 
Workers of America representatives called on Mr. 
Roosevelt, asked him to initiate legislation taking 
basic industries out of the hands of their managers. 
. .. Senator Burke denounced the National Labor 
Relations Board in the Senate. It has, he declared, 
“caused more strife, more unrest, more uncertainty 
and more misunderstanding in the relationship be- 
tween employers and employes,” than was ever 
known before. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Robert H. Jackson, Assis- 
tant Attorney General, was nominated Solicitor 
General by Mr. Roosevelt. . . . January 17, the State 
Department lodged a protest with Tokyo against 
reported illegal entry and other acts against Ameri- 
can property in China by Japanese soldiers. The 
protest was kept secret from the American public 
until January 27, then suddenly revealed. January 
26, John M. Allison, official of the United States 
Embassy in Nanking, was slapped by a Japanese sol- 
dier. Japanese declared Mr. Allison refused to leave 
premises occupied by Japanese troops. Mr. Allison 
denied this, said he was backing out of the place 
when slapped. The State Department made public 
parts of the Allison report. Tokyo expressed “pro- 
found regret” over the incident, sent high officers to 
Shanghai and Nanking to prevent similar occur- 
rences. . . . The Roosevelt Chicago speech; the dis- 
patch of American warships to mingle with the 
British fleet at Singapore; the President’s appeal 
for a million dollars from American citizens for 
destitute Chinese; the White House announcement 
that the United States will not end economic ties 
with the Philippines until 1960; the great publicity 
given by the State Department to every Japanese 
incident: these and other acts have created a wide- 
spread impression that sentiment for a war with 
Japan is being gradually developed. The American 
investments in China are negligible compared with 
those of Great Britain. America has heavier invest- 
ments in Japan than it has in China. 


AT Home. Speaking at an anti-Nazi meeting in 
New York, Representative Hamilton Fish de- 
nounced totalitarian States. When he hit Russia, he 
was booed and hissed. During the disturbance Sta- 
tion WMCA cut him off the air. . . . The labor war 
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continued. The United Mine Workers of America 
severed their last tie with the A. F. of L. William 
Green characterized Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
as “nothing more than a C. I. O. agency, a ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy for C. I. O. leaders.” He said “droves 
of crusading radicals and Communists joined its 
ranks,” to form a Farmer-Labor Party. . . . United 
Mine Workers acted to bar Communists from their 
membership. Other C. I. O. affiliates said they would 
not exclude Reds. Allan S. Haywood, C. I. O. re- 
gional director in New York, indicated the miners 
spoke only for themselves. Transport Workers 
Union and the National Maritime Workers Union, 
through spokesmen, intimated they had not barred 
Communists and would not do so. . . . The fifty- 
sixth birthday of the President was signalized by 
balls and parties throughout the country, proceeds 
from which will battle infantile paralysis. 


SPAIN. The Chief (El Caudillo), General Franco, 
set up a permanent Cabinet, with twelve Ministries. 
The temporary technical junta was no longer able 
to “cope adequately with the growing volume and 
complexity of public services in our territory, which 
are steadily expanded with our army’s liberation of 
additional regions,” the Generalissimo declared. . . . 
The Leftist Parliament in Barcelona moved out to 
a monastery at Montserrat, thirty miles from Bar- 
celona for its session. Franco bombers made neces- 
sary great secrecy concerning the place of meeting. 
It is significant that the session was held in a mon- 
astery. The Leftists held their gathering in a 
chapel. The message sent by United States Senators 
and Representatives was most gratifying to the as- 
sembled members. Some names were picked out for 
especial mention; those of Montana’s Representa- 
tive Jerry J. O’Connell, Senators Gibson and Austin 
of Vermont, Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. .. . 
There were several air attacks on Barcelona and 
coastal towns. 


GERMANY. The fifth anniversary of Hitler’s seiz- 
ure of power was commemorated on January 30 
throughout the Reich. . . . A sort of “Wallis Simp- 
son affair” has set off an explosion in German army 
ranks, threatened a Cabinet shake-up, revealed a 
show of power by the Army which Nazi party mem- 
bers do not relish. It appears as though even Hitler 
himself must reluctantly allow War Minister, Field 
Marshal Werner von Blomberg, to go. The Army 
felt that Von Blomberg did not oppose Hitler’s anti- 
Christian crusade strongly enough, that he did not 
espouse the Army view on other matters with suf- 
ficient tenacity. When he married contrary to the 
strict Potsdam code governing German army offi- 
cers, the explosion burst. Von Blomberg married 
his twenty-eight-year-old secretary, younger than 
some of his children. She comes from a humble 
family. Army officers must get permission to 
marry; are often compelled to forego brides of their 
choice. It was felt that Von Blomberg did what no 
other officer could have done. Von Blomberg de- 
parted for Italy on his honeymoon. In Herr Hitler’s 
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hands was his resignation. . . . Bishop Von Preysing 
of Berlin on Hitler’s fifth anniversary ordered read 
in Berlin pulpits a letter emphasizing how the Nazis 
are applying pressure to Catholic parents to send 
their children to the pagan Hitler schools, though 
the Nazi officials still say the Concordat is in effect. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Japanese columns pushed Chinese 
defenders backward, captured Pengpu, on the 
Tienstin-Pukow railway. Japanese took over the 
port of Chefoo. . . . Roving bands of Chinese guer- 
rillas clashed with the Nipponese in Shansi and 
Hopeh Provinces. . . . Chinese continued their 
“scorched earth” policy. In the Shanghai-Nanking 
area, the Chinese Government systematically de- 
stroyed property valued at over a billion dollars. 
Despite the sacrifice involved, retreating Chinese 
armies leave to the advancing Japanese vast areas 
laid waste. . . . Japan reunited Hopeh Province and 
East Hopeh under the new Peiping Government. .. . 
General Gen Sugiyama, Japanese War Minister, 
told the Tokyo Parliament Japan must be ready to 
fight an unidentified third power. 


FOOTNOTES. Jobless by the thousands paraded 
through Paris streets singing the “Internationale.” 
... The British steamer Endymion was sunk off the 
coast of Spain with loss of ten lives. London sent 
eight destroyers to the Mediterranean. It was not 
yet clear whether the steamer struck a mine or a 
torpedo. . . . The British press was pleased over the 
plans for a larger United States navy. . . . In Russia, 
Nikolai V. Krylenko, most merciless of Stalin’s 
court prosecutors, was ousted from his post of Com- 
missar of Justice. . . . Prime Minister of Greece, 
John Metaxas, exiled political leaders opposing him. 
It was reported about a hundred were banished. 
Premier Metaxas will conduct a dictatorial regime. 
. . . The League of Nations closed its session, re- 
affirmed its position in favor of China. .. . Paul van 
Zeeland, former Premier of Belgium, issued his 
long-expected report, the result of hundreds of in- 
terviews with economic experts of practically every 
country in the world. Mr. Van Zeeland advocates 
leadership by the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy in a move toward col- 
laboration in the economic field by the various na- 
tions of the earth. Britain and France requested 
him to make the survey. Economic peace is the 
goal. . . . The Dominican Republic agreed to pay 
Haiti $750,000 indemnification for the massacres 
of Haitian nationals by citizens of the Dorninican 
Republic. . . . Country-wide rejoicing spread through 
the Netherlands when the news was flashed: Crown 
Princess Juliana has given birth to a daughter... . 
By royal decree King Farouk of Egypt dissolved 
the Chamber of Deputies. The Premier appointed 
by the King was not supported by a majority of 
the Deputies. Dissolution and new elections offered 
the only solution. . . . Widespread unrest was re- 
ported in north-eastern Mexico. . . . King Zog, Mo- 
hammedan of Albania, announced his engagement 
to Hungarian Countess Apponyi, Catholic. 
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AUTHOR PROTESTS 


EDITOR: In your issue of November 20 you pub- 
lished a review by Father Blakely of my book, Dr. 
Edward McGlynn, Rebel, Priest and Prophet, 
which, to my mind, was unfair to the purpose of the 
book and to Father McGlynn himself. 

Of course, the McGlynn-Corrigan controversy 
was settled long ago, but the settlement arrived at, 
while it may have satisfied those involved, has left 
the real issue between them in the shadow of ob- 
scuration. It was this real issue, on which Father 
McGlynn was vindicated and which I would bring 
out, which has been pushed into the background by 
pushing to the front the side-issue of his disobedi- 
ence of orders (which orders were based on a mis- 
take). 

I can understand Catholic reluctance to revive a 
controversy of long ago, but it seems to me that the 
present issue at stake, which is no less than the 
preservation of religion and civilization itself, is of 
such importance as to justify bringing to light and 
public discussion Dr. McGlynn’s fight for an econ- 
omic philosophy based on the Law and the Prophets 
which Archbishop Corrigan mistakenly condemned 
as “contrary to Christian Faith and Catholic doc- 
trines,”’ a judgment later reversed by authorities of 
the Church that were above him. 


Clifton, N. J. STEPHEN BELL 


BAROMETER 


EDITOR: Anent Father Toomey’s reference to 
what the Jews can do with the press I would sug- 
gest as a barometer for measuring this the attitude 
which the press will take shortly with regard to 
Mexico, because there is beginning there a distinctly 
anti-Semitic movement, as all through Latin Amer- 
ica, due to the influx of Jews in recent years who 
in very short time have gotten control of the mer- 
chandising business. 

This is not merely a Fascist idea like Sir Oswald 
Moseley’s in England but is emanating from the 
Cardenas Government itself. That is why we may 
expect to see a right about face soon in the Ameri- 
can press. In fact it has already begun with an arti- 
cle in a recent Sunday New York Times. It was 
very mild, but we may see more vigorous writing 
soon. 


Spring Hill, Ala. P. H. YANCEY, S.J. 


FREE EDUCATION 


EDITOR: A Catholic newspaper recently stated: 
“Considerable interest is being shown in some free 
courses in Latin that will be inaugurated in the pub- 


lic high school. These courses will be open to all 
adult students who wish to acquire a knowledge of 
ecclesiastical Latin.” 

With all our Catholic high schools and colleges 
must Catholic adult students have recourse to a 
public high school to study ecclesiastical Latin free? 
And why are there no free business or college 
courses for poor but ambitious Catholic men and 
women who work for their daily bread? 

We seem to have plenty of room and time for 
bingo parties, bazaars, bridge and _ basket-ball 
games, but if we want free adult education, we 
must go to the public schools. 

Behold, night after night, our silent, Catholic, 
tax-free educational buildings. Many of our people 
seek knowledge in a Catholic environment and find 
only closed doors. Yet the great Catholic univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages we laud were free. 

Can no one be found who will devote some spare 
time to the cause of adult Catholic education? 

U.S. A. OBSERVER 


JOURNALIST'S DEFENSE 


EDITOR: During a public debate on the Spanish 
situation I had the rare pleasure of hearing the 
Catholic Church defended vigorously and logically 
against one bitter calumny after another by a 
North Ireland Protestant. I refer to Gault Mac- 
gowan of the New York Sun. 

His opponent, pleading the democratic cause of 
the Spanish Loyalists, was V. F. Calverton, radical 
writer for the Modern Monthly. This gentleman 
climaxed his case by attacking the Church with a 
virulence that is quite common among Utopian con- 
noisseurs. Here are several of his charges in sub- 
stance: As the Church is backing the Rebels today, 
history reveals that she has ever opposed political 
progress, social justice and true democracy; the 
Church protects the rich, enslaves the poor and 
occupies herself generally with the most ghastly 
inhumanities. 

Mr. Macgowan suggested that the Church might 
have a certain logic in refusing to embrace a Gov- 
ernment which razed her buildings, robbed her pos- 
sessions and murdered her subjects. It is a queer 
type of democracy and a strange sort of progress 
in Loyalist Spain, he said, that culminates in the 
extinction of every form of Divine worship. Anyone 
in the least familiar with the social doctrine of the 
Church would never call her an obstacle to democ- 
racy. Because individual Catholics ignore the prin- 
ciples of brotherly love on which their religion is 
founded, it is wild to assume that the Pope is a slave 
driver and the whole Church is out to shackle 
society. 

Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 
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THE HANDKERCHIEF 


IN BEST'S DEPARTMENT STORE 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








IF I live to be eighty and come to the point where 
I feel I must write my memoirs, I shall have to 
offer as one of the most amusing incidents of my 
career the experience with a poet named Felix 
Arvers, an author named T. J. Willison, and a critic 
named Justin O’Brien. How much my own igno- 
rance plays a part in this experience the reader 
will be able to judge for himself without my making 
any effort to rub it in. 

One day, a few months ago, there came to our 
office an article written in a very neat, spiderlike 
hand, in which was recounted the story of a poor 
French poet named Felix Arvers who, despite many 
attempts to convince the literary great-ones of 
France that he had talent, was rebuked and re- 
buffed, driven to a state of destitution, confined to 
a hospital, and there, under the care of a Catholic 
nun, received the inspiration to write a perfect son- 
net, delivered to the public after his death, never 
seen by the one for whom he wrote it, preserved 
in the notes and memory of a stranger who heard 
it first recited by a French critic named Janin in 
Paris, long after the poet’s death, and now trans- 
lated into English for the American reading public 
by the author of the article in question. The piece 
made excellent reading, seemed to be in the nature 
of “‘a discovery,” and we offered it to the readers 
of AMERICA under the title, Felix Arvers, a Triumph 
Over the Critics. It was published in AMeErIca for 
January 8, 1938, and the author was Mr. T. J. Wil- 
lison. 

Knowing of no other translation of the sonnet 
into English than the one Mr. Willison submitted 
along with his paper, I suggested that some of 
AMERICA’S poets try their hand at it. Three dozen 
poets did. But this is a matter for later on. 

Quite a blast came into the office a few days later 
in the form of a three-page letter from Professor 
Justin O’Brien of Columbia University’s French 
department, alleging that the Willison article was 
probably a hoax and, on so many scores, we were 
quite bewildered trying to count them. Here were 
a few: 

(1) Jules Janin died in 1874, and if Mr. Willison 
chatted with him in the Rotonde he must be at 
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least eight-five years of age. (2) A recent historian, 
Albert Thibaudet, has characterized the chronicles 
Janin wrote in a weekly dramatic column for the 
Débats as “two thousand two hundred and forty 
bags of paper, wind, inanities and falsehoods.” From 
one such article he fancies Mr. Willison culled his 
information. Janin wrote for Débats not Temps, as 
Mr. Willison states. (3) Arvers’ sonnet is so well 
known that every Frenchman has it by heart. It 
is as familiar in French literature as Gray’s Elegy 
is in English. (4) It was not found in Arvers’ papers 
after his death (in 1850) but rather published in 
his volume of verse Mes Heures Perdues (1833). 
(5) The sonnet was not written to a nun, but either 
to Charles Nodier’s nineteen-year-old daughter, 
Marie, married, or to Victor Hugo’s wife, Adéle. 
(6) Mr. Willison thinks Montparnasse is the Latin 
Quarter of Paris; spells Montmartre in one place 
Mont Martre; and finally calls the Rotonde Cafe 
(derived from the Latin word, rotunda) Rotonde’s 
Cafe, as though it were named after a man who 
owned it. (7) As to Mr. Willison’s statement, “It is 
the first time it (the sonnet) has ever appeared in 
America . . .”” without going out of his office Pro- 
fessor O’Brien can find three commonly-used text- 
books for high schools in which it is rendered in 
English translation, and the story of its origin is 
recounted as he (Professor O’Brien) gives it, not 
otherwise. 

This was all rather devastating and we made 
hurried inquiries in what places we could to find 
more about the sonnet d’Arvers. From four sources, 
two of them Frenchmen, two more teachers of 
French, one in high school, one in college, we could 
learn nothing. So we dispatched Professor O’Brien’s 
letter to Mr. Willison, indicating the degree of red- 
ness which our face had taken on, and asked, for 
pity’s sake, if he could offer some defense. 

In the meantime we learned from some AMERICA 
readers that not only had Arver’s sonnet been 
translated into English in the texts mentioned by 
Professor O’Brien, but it had even been translated 
by Longfellow; also it was in the Oxford Book of 
French verse. 

A quick reply, and then a series of them, came 




















from Mr. Willison from his home in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. With regard to Professor O’Brien’s 
points he was able (using his own order) to aver: 

(1) That he is eighty-five years of age, went to 
Paris as a young man to study art, spent five and 
a half years there, returned “for the last time prob- 
ably” only last summer, and that the facts of the 
reception of the sonnet were just as he recounted 
them in his article. (2) That he believes from per- 
sonal association that Janin was a good critic and 
none of the ugly things Professor O’Brien calls him, 
using the language of Professor Thibaudet. Further- 
more, Mr. Willison says Janin wrote both for Temps 
and Débats. (3) Mr. Willison’s own daughter was 
born in Paris and educated liberally there, and she 
never heard of the sonnet, though he admitted it 
might be better known than he had thought. He 
is an artist, not a French professor. (4) The sonnet 
was not published in Mes Heures Perdues (1833) 
but was included in a posthumous volume of the 
same issued some years later. (5) Mr. Willison’s 
paper was written not from a rehash of Janin’s 
writings but from notes he made and kept in a 
diary. The “nun version” was the one he heard 
from a living person, whom he knew and vouches 
for. The other guesses can be taken for what they 
are worth. Was it not at least a holy woman? (6) 
Mr. Willison is speaking of the Latin Quarter as it 
exists today in personnel, not as it existed once in 
place, and protests that he knows as well as Pro- 
fessor O’Brien the origin of the name from its being 
the habitat of the Latin-speaking students of Abel- 
ard. He chooses te spell Mont Martre as he pleases 
(it meaning the Mount of Martyrs). Likewise he 
knows very well the origin of Rotonde; but all 
Americans now call it Rotonde’s cafe, so does Con- 
rad Bercovici in one of his books. (7) As to the 
last point Mr. Willison must yield. He said in his 
paper “as far as he knew” it had not been trans- 
lated. Evidently he did not know far enough by a 
large margin. 

This controversy might have gone on indefinitely, 
with either side scoring more or less points, but it 
seemed time to conclude it. Mr. Willison had proved 
himself sincere and on the scene of the things he 
discussed; Professor O’Brien established himself as 
one well skilled in all points of French literature 
and conversant with matters that had escaped Mr. 
Willison. 

On the eve of publishing the results of the per- 
force-concluded debate, another letter, seen by 
neither of the combatants, arrived from England 
from a (maybe Professor) M. J. Smith, Isle of Jer- 
sey, concurring in almost every point with Profes- 
sor O’Brien. His best additional information is that 
the whole story was discussed in an article entitled 
Le Centenaire du Sonnet d’Arvers (L’Illustration, 
April 11, 1931, pp. 437-440) in which it was de- 
clared that Arvers was introduced into the salon 
of Charles Nodier, with whose daughter he fell in 
love. Marie Nodier, the girl, was married in 1831, 
and in the same year (declares Professor Smith) 
Arvers inscribed his “veiled and poetic avowal” in 
Marie Nodier’s album. As to the inspirer, Albert 
Cahuet writing in L’/llustration says: “For today 


the question is clearly settled; the inspirer was 
Marie... .” 

But my present interest is to announce which 
translation of the sonnet among the thirty-six sent 
in was most successful. The choice narrowed down 
to four: those of Sister Gertrude of Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods College, Indiana (who calls attention to 
the fact that a translation was already published 
in Dean Carrington’s Anthology of French Poetry 
1900); Msgr. Joseph Creeden, V.F., Watertown, N. 
Y.; Professor Benedict Arlon of Columbia Univer- 
sity (who agrees with Professor O’Brien as to the 
origin of the piece); and Mrs. Florence C. Magee 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

After mature deliberation we choose as top best 
the version of Mrs. Magee (also one of the prize 
winners, it may be remembered in our Marian 
Poetry Contest, but not preferred in any way for 
that achievement). Mrs. Magee’s translation is as 
follows: 

MY SECRET 
My soul has this its secret, life will hide, 
Eternal love in single instant sown; 
The hurt is hopeless, nothing to her known, 
Who gave it, and in silence must abide. 
Alas! I shall have been there by her side, 
Unseen, around her always, yet alone! 
And daring not to ask, and never shown, 
Response, I shall have gone on thus, and died. 
For she, though God has made her kind and sweet, 
Will go her way, oblivious, nor hear 
My heart’s low calling raised by her own feet; 
And all unswerving from her loved duress, 
Will say, on reading lines of her most clear, 
“Who is this woman?” and wil! never guess. 

Nun or no nun (and I prefer the “no nun” for 
reasons of my own) the sonnet was well worth the 
try into English, and we congratulate Mrs. Magee. 

Nor do I think we need to dismiss Mr. Willison 
wholly on the score that the foot-note professors 
seemed to have trapped him in some points. After 
all neither O’Brien nor Smith ever met Janin. Mr. 
Willison did. One can sometimes derive from tradi- 
tion as much truth as one can from palimpsests, 
variant readings, theories, in which all sorts of 
versions of the truth are given (witness Professor 
O’Brien’s proposal that the addressee of the sonnet 
might be the wife of Victor Hugo). 

At any rate, Mr. Willison while rummaging 
through the public library of his home town in 
search of more materials for argument caught a 
bad cold. Libraries are easy places in which to catch 
cold, especially if you are fingering dusty books, 
are eighty-five years of age and are worried about 
something. 

And, as if by way of a comic ending to the con- 
flict at hand, one of Professor O’Brien’s friends 
found only two weeks ago that the original of the 
Arvers sonnet is being sold in handkerchief form 
(with the poem nicely printed in the middle) at 
Best’s Department Store in New York. Professor 
O’Brien sent us one of these handkerchiefs. The 
price is ten cents. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
we should in turn send it on to Mr. Willison, but in 
the hopes that he will have rid himself of the cold 
before it arrives. So ends, as far as we are con- 
cerned, the affaire d’Arvers. 
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ROARING LION 


When Milton made him grieve 
And gaze with pitying eyes 
On sinless Adam and Eve 
In unlost Paradise, 


He blurred a dazzling art 
With false psychology: 
No wavering human heart 

Had fell iniquity! 


Never could Satan feel 
Compunction in his hate, 
Man’s ill being all the weal 

Of evil dedicate. 


Truer by far than this 
Glowers Dante’s horrible 
Monstrous trine-headed Dis, 
Fixed frozen fast in hell. 


Truer those boisterous plays 
Which make of him a scoff, 

When, foiled to his amaze, 
The audience hissed him off. 


The Devil a gentleman? 
This liar in every breath, 

Luring by treacherous plan 
The innocent to death! 


Hurled out of Heaven and trod 
Into the rotting fire, 

Upon the image of God 
He bends his vengeful ire. 


No lion except in wrath, 
This hideous and unclean 


Spawn that the dung brought forth, 


Shapeless, abhorred, obscene! 


At God he cannot strike; 
Therefore relentless, grim, 

He stalks what is most like 
God and most dear to Him. 


So does he prowl about 
Roaring by night and day, 

Snuffing with subtle snout 
The footprints of his prey. 


Still drip those loathsome jaws 
With soul’s blood of the slain; 

Still stretch those jagged claws 
Ready to rend again. 


See the fierce Lion crouch 
Beside the glutton’s board, 
The whore’s gay silken couch, 

The miser’s glittering hoard! 


Armoured in wrath and pride— 
No Lion have they to dread!— 
Hosts with a haughty stride 
Go down to join the dead. 


So to their dismal doom 
The envious furtive creep; 
The sluggard in his room 
Dies in his cushioned sleep. 
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Where rich lords guard their gold 
The Lion digs his lair; 

His claws in secret hold 
The slanderer by the hair. 


All those who house in night, 
Wishing God not, the Beast 
Devours with sodomite 
And sacrilegious priest. 


Beware those cruel fangs, 
Those softly padding feet— 

Lest, torn by griding pangs, 
Your soul become his meat! 


Malicious and morose, 
Destroying all he can, 
The Lion roaring goes 
The enemy of man. 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


SONNET WRITTEN 
NOVEMBER 11, 1937 


I will not go into the woods again 
Where summer’s yellowing form, withered and dead, 
Lies pierced with sudden wounds of mortal red 
Not yet obliterate by weak sun or rain 
Beating for windy hours on fatal stain 
Left on that rich fertility now bled 
Of all its vital treasure. In life’s stead 
Blown papery husks of rustling leaves remain 
To whisper sad and sybilant obsequies 
In candlelight of thin metallic sun 
With chanting choirs of high and gale-tossed trees. 
When hearthside calm its quiet hour has won, 
This frosty peace holds rare remembering— 
A flower that flamed, a vireo on the wing! 
Amy Brooks MAGINNIS 


VILLAGE UNDER SNOW 


Solemnly the morning light 
shows the patience of the night; 
silently the sky has furred 
the land; no whisper may be heard. 
Roads are bedded, trees are cloaked, 
field and lawn are silver-yoked, 
and nowhere is there any sign 
of man or rooster, dog or kine; 
I, alone, as new of birth 
am left to contemplate an earth 
under glass, white as love’s 
emblem on the breast of doves. 

I, alone? Who has passed 

leaving prints that stare aghast? 

JOSIAH TITZELL 























BOOKS 


MR. HOUSEHOLD FINDS 
ANOTHER SHANGRI-LA 


THe TuHirp Hour. By Geoffrey Household. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.50 
MR. HOUSEHOLD'S novel is presented with more than 
the usual fanfare by its publishers, who claim that it is 
“one of the richest and most exuberant first novels to 
come their way.” Technically there is some reason for 
their enthusiasm, for the writer manages to weave the 
parallel stories of half a dozen important characters into 
something like a pattern. 

Manuel Vargas is traced from his boyhood in Spain 
through a series of picaresque adventures in England, 
South America and Mexico where, as lieutenant of a 
celebrated bandit chief, he caches a round million in 
gold bars before he escapes. In the course of his career 
Vargas meets Toby Manning, a penurious young British- 
er, who is peddling toys in Chile. Prior to their meeting, 
Manning has formed relationships, intellectual and other- 
wise, with a number of kindred spirits, notably a cul- 
tivated Jewish merchant, a clerk named Whitehead and 
an Austrian noblewoman turned Nazi. The Englishman 
and the Spaniard conceive the idea that the only pos- 
sible way of achieving happiness in a world torn by 
dissension is to found a monastery—a purely secular 
institution dedicated to liberty, tolerance and similar 
ideals. The recovery of Vargas’ loot provides the basis 
for putting the idea into practice. 

There is a very romantic interest in the recovery of 
the treasure and the thousand and one thrilling escapes 
pursuant thereto. Toby Manning and Manuel Vargas are 
typically amoral creatures and their adventures and 
speculations, together with those of their friends, con- 
stitute amusing reading up to a point. Amusement ceases 
when Mr. Household becomes serious about his Shang- 
ri-La. Like James Hilton’s his monastery is not only 
fantastic, but utterly sentimental in its conception. It 
is to be “a refuge to the noble of all nations. The abbey 
is for the independent, honorable man caught up, as 
the vast majority of us are, in the production and 
marketing of goods; the man who loathes the morality 
that is forced on him, who doesn’t want the success he 
could have, but can’t accept a religion and is aristocrat 
enough to see that neither the nation nor the political 
party is big enough.” 

The Third Hour bogs down in a mire of bad meta- 
physics which it is profitless to discuss here. A racy, at 
times an erotic book, packed with lively incident and a 
great deal of half-baked learning, it belongs quite def- 
initely to the sentimental Utopian school of The Lost 
Horizon. Despite the author’s evident wit, his writing 
betrays an undergraduate attitude towards life which 
makes it impossible for us to take it seriously. 

FrRANcIs X. CONNOLLY 


THE MAN THAT 
WAS KIT MARLOWE 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE: THE MAN IN His Time. By 

John Bakeless. W. Morrow and Co. $3.75 
WE cannot like Kit Marlowe, perhaps because it is dif- 
ficult to rouse much feeling of sympathy towards a man 
the temper of whose mind was so unspiritual and skep- 
tical, who kept constantly alert for the main chance, 
who served as the spy of a notorious government, and, 
when not yet thirty, met his death in a tavern brawl. 


Yet admiration in a superlative degree may not be with- 
held from the Marlowe of the “mighty lines,” the aston- 
ishing genius who created Tamberlaine and Doctor Faus- 
tus. It is impossible to forget 
Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium, 
or to be ungrateful for it. True son of the Renaissance, 
he loved sensuous beauty. And he loved learning: a 
university education, achieved through a scholarship, 
had far outweighed the millstone of humble birth. 

It is strange to realize that Marlowe was born in 
the same year as Shakespeare, and yet died, his fame al- 
ready secure, some time before the appearance of As 
You Like It in which there is a wistful reference to him 
as the “dead shepherd.” But for his path-breaking in the 
field of drama, the great Shakespearean plays might 
have assumed a very different form. 

This volume is surely the definitive work on Marlowe. 
Mr. Bakeless has labored at it for eighteen years, and 
has done research in the British Museum, the Cam- 
bridge library, the Bodleian and in Canterbury, Mar- 
lowe’s birthplace, personally examining every document 
that related to the poet: he evidently holds to the ad- 
mirable critical rule of writing on no subject until he 
has made it entirely his own. And he has come upon 
some discoveries. Wisely, however, he confines their 
details to notes and appendices. 

The Buttery Book of Corpus Christi College, in which 
an account of the cakes and ale devoured by young 
Kit was entered over a period of years, may not indeed 
have been of absorbing general interest though it throws 
light for the scholar on hitherto confused dates; but 
what cannot fail to hold even the casual reader is the 
colorful description of the times—particularly in the 
chapter London and Fame. Mr. Bakeless seems as con- 
versant with it all as Thackeray was with the capital of 
Queen Anne’s day. Unfortunately, here and there, Catho- 
lics will regret a tone that grates somewhat, and they 
will certainly be surprised to read that, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar, March twenty-fifth is the Feast of the As- 
sumption. All the Marlowe plays are analyzed thought- 
fully and with real insight into the Elizabethan mind. 
There are eight illustrations, several being facsimile re- 
productions of valuable manuscripts. PAULA KuRTH 


HIS MOTTO 
WAS “FORWARD” 


GENERAL Puiuip KEARNY. By Thomas Kearny. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $4 
KNOWLEDGE of General Philip Kearny is usually con- 
fined to his career in the Mexican and Civil Wars. Since 
his name would necessarily have to be joined with such 
names as Scott, Taylor, Hooker, Pope and Meade, we 
might at first expect that Kearny’s biographer was go- 
ing to describe a minor character whose name once 
flashed before the public gaze in connection with more 
familiar names and was then heard of no more. 

The contrary, however, is true. Philip Kearny distin- 
guished himself in the Mexican and Civil Wars; but in 
some cases he has accidentally been consigned to oblivi- 
on. In most cases, though, this consignment was the 
result of a deliberate attempt on the part of those in 
high command to hide his real merits. Phil Kearny was 
a very colorful personage. He did influence military 
events, and, by his shrewd knowledge of military tac- 
tics, combined with matchless courage, became one of 
the most famous of American Generals. 

It is the purpose of this biography to give Phil Kearny 
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the place he rightfully deserves—a function hitherto not 
performed by histories and biographies; all of which 
lacked the completeness of detail found in this book. 
The author, Thomas Kearny, is well qualified for his 
task. Anyone who cares to dispute his issues or facts 
must reckon with an abundance of documentary evidence 
gathered in America and Europe. In fact, the narrative 
suffers in places from a superabundance of such evidence. 
The author, for example, relates an interesting incident 
in Kearny’s life and then verifies the same with reports, 
newspaper accounts, testimony of eye-witnesses and the 
like. But the reader will find pleasure in drawing his 
own conclusions after reading this biography. 

It is written in an attractive style, and the narrative 
is followed by copious notes and references, supplemen- 
ted by a clear and comprehensive index. The reader will 
be inclined to challenge some of the author’s issues—was 
Phil Kearny really justified in divorcing his first wife? 
Was the Civil War the logical conclusion of the Mexi- 
can War?—but he will admit that the book gives him a 
complete and interesting account of the man whose 
motto was always, “Forward.” Epwarp F. Goss 


LAUGHTER IN THE West. By L. A. G. Strong. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. $2.50 

FOR sheer power of language, both his own and what he 
quotes in the mouths of his homespun moorland char- 
acters; for a tale of love, devoted feeling, human strength 
and weakness, the power of nature lovingly described; 
for faith in God’s governance of His children, too;—this 
novel is Strong. There is a hero and at least two others 
whos nearly reach that stature; there is a villain—one 
just as dastardly as they come; there is a villainess, too, 
who despises the villain and everybody else; there is a 
pathetic halfwit, who with his bucket is a creation in 
literature; and there is a heroine. And she, Esther Nan- 
carrow, will be the thoughtful reader’s puzzle, for what 
does Mr. Strong mean? Before the terrible disaster that 
left her lover a hopeless invalid, Esther was fretful, 
petulant, tantalizing, or, if at times tender, always with 
self-seeking. There came a change, for she married the 
disabled and cranky Harry, and now nothing could dis- 
turb her calm, nothing interfere with her devotion; she 
was the sweetness itself of life to everything afflicted 
and needing her pity. But, Mr. Strong says, she could not 
help it. She was impelled, automatic. It would not be fair 
to say that the author is teaching an essential duality of 
personality, but then, he might have been clearer about 
it anyhow. 


A Licut SHINING. By 8S. M. Johnston. Benziger Bros. 
$3.50 
FRIENDS of the Ursulines, as well as those of Mother 
Mary Joseph Dallmer, will welcome this biography, 
which is in a sense also a history of the struggles of the 
Congregation of the Ursulines before and after the union 
of all branches prescribed by Pope Pius X. The book is 
richly illustrated, giving the conference jottings, favorite 
admonitions and expressions of Mother Mary Joseph. 
The subject of this biography was of German-American 
extraction. Her family settled in Texas before the Civil 
War, and there in the South a large portion of her re- 
ligious life was passed. In the heart of a truly Catholic 
family, she early got a vocation to the religious life, fol- 
lowed that vocation and became to all those with whom 
she came in contact, an inspiration and a guide. Appar- 
ently her qualities of leadership asserted themselves 
early; it is thus that a good deal of her religious life is 
spent, in a position of authority. She finally became assis- 
tant to the Mother General in Rome, and there died after 
a painful illness due to cancer, on the 25th of May 1909. 
She was at the time of her death in her fifty-eighth year. 
It is particularly gratifying to point out again that in 
this life admirers and friends of Mother Mary Joseph 
Dallmer may quickly refer to those incidents and refer- 
ences to their heroine that are particularly interesting, 
thanks to a copious index. Once more we have proof that 
saints are not of the distant yesterday but of today as 
well, and here in America. 
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THEATRE 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. We have two Catholic 
plays on the New York stage which are high works of 
art; and the same miracle of understanding appreciation 
that swung Father Malachy’s Miracle to popular suc- 
cess has attended the opening of the second play. 

This is Shadow and Substance, laid in Ireland, written 
by Paul Vincent Carroll, and produced by Eddie Dow- 
ling at the John Golden Theatre. In it, one of England’s 
greatest actors, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, has the star réle, 
that of a Catholic priest, the Very Rev. Thomas Canon 
Skerritt. Every press critic in New York has praised 
these plays, agreeing as to the beauty, the art and the 
interest of both. 

There are, of course, differences of opinion as to de- 
tails. There will be more differences of opinion, into 
which we Catholic reviewers will joyously hurl ourselves. 
But we shall know, and proclaim, that certain scenes 
in both plays will be higher tribute to our Faith than 
anything else recently written and actually produced on 
our stage. 

Shadow and Substance is a more sophisticated play 
than Father Malachy’s Miracle. In the latter we have a 
simple old priest, at peace with God and his fellow-men. 
In the new play the priest is a man of the world, in- 
tellectually snobbish though never spiritually so, wise, 
witty, sardonic and unhappy. He is at peace with God, 
but not with himself, nor with his fellows. He has one 
enemy, the schoolmaster in his parish—an intellectual 
rebel. He has one friend, Brigid, a young servant girl 
in his house. 

Brigid is a burning spirit, so obsessed by her Faith 
that she believes Saint Brigid to be her daily visible 
companion. She is selfless, sincere, a trifle “fey,” and 
altogether lovable. In the end she destroys the Canon’s 
sense of frustration and brings him back to peace. Be- 
fore this there are high conflicts in the play, and humor 
and drama and tragedy. 

Comparisons are inevitable. The powerful appeal of 
Father Malachy lies in the personal charm of the old 
priest. He emanates a beauty of character that per- 
meates the theatre. There is sincerity and basic faith in 
Canon Skerritt, but there is little charm. The play is a 
study of individuals and of their influence on his state of 
mind. 

Catholics will be disturbed by two serious lapses from 
accuracy. No Catholic priest would employ a young girl 
in a house occupied only by himself and two young 
curates. Priests avoid cause for criticism as carefully as 
they avoid evil itself. However, after a few moments, 
Brigid’s presence seems naturai. As interpreted by Julie 
Haydon, she is as much in place in the Canon’s house 
as the sunshine that enters its windows. 

But in the final scene the Catholic has a more severe 
jolt, due to the playwright’s ignorance or to his decision 
to sacrifice truth to drama. Brigid is brought into the 
house mortally injured, and she dies. For ten minutes 
she lies on a couch awaiting the doctor, while the Canon 
stands with his back to her, gazing at the fire, taking in 
the grievous fact of her passing. It never occurs to him 
to give her the last sacraments—the immediate impulse 
of any real priest. When she dies he and his enemy, 
the school teacher, cover her face as comrades might 
cover a dead soldier’s face on a battle field. There is 
no prayer, there is no sign of the cross. There is, in 
short, a wholly pagan atmosphere. 

As “drama” the scene is great. As Catholicism it 
breaks the spell which has held so tensely up till then. 
One comes back to earth. It would have been possible 
for the playwright to have the Canon fail to realize that 
the girl was dying. As it is, the incredible scene crumbles 
before Catholic eyes. But we had passed an evening on 
the hill tops. ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















ART 


ALMOST a year ago an editorial was published in the 
Art Digest calling attention to the low state of art in 
Catholic churches. This editorial produced a plan, the 
author of which was Sister Esther, of Saint Mary of the 
Woods College in Indiana. This plan sought for the 
establishment of a Catholic College Art Association 
which would have four purposes; to: 


“1. Revive a truly Christian Art. 

“2. Raise the standard of art appreciation among our 
people. 

“3. Work for the elimination of ‘the blasphemy of 
ugliness’ from our Churches. 

“4. Formulate and uphold a code of objectives for 
the Art Departments of Catholic Colleges in 
conformity with the Holy Father’s wish that 
‘Faith may guide the Arts.’” 


In May, a meeting of the art instructors in a number 
of Catholic institutions was held, and on October 16 an 
organization meeting took place at Saint Mary of the 
Woods College. This last December the first number of 
the first volume of the Christian Social Art Quarterly, 
the official bulletin of the newly formed Catholic College 
Art Association, was published at Saint Mary of the 
Woods College, and I have a number of it before me 
as I write. Certainly the work of this Association should 
be called to the attention of all Catholics. 

Evidently the principal purpose of the new group is 
to act as a professional society for teachers of art in 
colleges and schools, just as the College Art Association 
acts for secular institutions. The first issue of the quar- 
terly publication contains thirty-six pages, of which some 
part deals with Association news, with professional prob- 
lems, and with letters of approbation from friends of 
the new undertaking. The greater part of the first issue 
is devoted to publishing in full an address made at the 
October 16 meeting by Mr. Graham Carey entitled “What 
is Catholic Art?” 

Mr. Carey for some years has been expounding a the- 
ory of esthetics expressly based upon scholastic philos- 
ophy and particularly upon such modern authors as Eric 
Gill, Hilaire Belloc, Etienne Gilson and Arthur Penty. 
Mr. Carey’s esthetic has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and certainly its main direction is a healthy one. 
His basic approach to the problem is to define art as 
embracing everything made by man—in other words, 
art is the product of man when man acts as a maker. 
So broad a basis at once destroys the old false distinc- 
tion between the fine arts and the useful arts, and 
clears the ground for a much healthier approach to the 
whole matter. Upon this broad basis Mr. Carey erects a 
simple structure to afford criteria for judging the worth 
of any specific object of art. This structure consists 
merely of analyzing a given object from the point of 
view of its four causes. Thus he says: “.... Art is the 
imposition of an original FORM upon a MATERIAL by 
the use of a certain means to achieve a given END.” 
If an object is wanting or deficient with relation to any 
one of these causes, then it is a bad piece of art. 

There is no question but what all of this represents 
a useful and healthy line of thought, but I am afraid 
that as Mr. Carey develops his thesis, it is open to mis- 
interpretation, and can easily lead to serious abuse. Obvi- 
ously his conception of art rules out the possibility of 
the artist working principally for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing the perfection—or beauty—of the object he is making. 
Thus Mr. Carey says: 

It is true that things well made are perfect in their 
kinds, that beauty is an aspect of perfection, and that 
beauty is enjoyable. But that does not make the 
esthetic enjoyment the reason for making a thing 
perfect. The seeking of thrills which are divorced 


from their natural and proper context is a species 
of impurity. It cannot be the basis for Christian 
Art. 


When Mr. Carey goes as far as this, I feel that it is 
necessary to register a protest. It seems to me that in 
his definition of art within a framework of the four 
causes, he has left out of consideration the natural 
human phenomenon which you may describe as you 
please and which, like all of our instincts and emotions, 
is a good thing so long as it is not abused. I am refer- 
ring to the universal desire for and pleasure in decora- 
tion which has characterized every period of human 
history. If one assumes that a certain fidelity to Mr. 
Carey’s causes is what distinguishes a good piece of art 
from a bad, then one has no criteria for judging between 
two good pieces: of art. In the last analysis one is forced 
to take the position that a well poached egg is as impor- 
tant as a well executed crucifix. 

Importance of subject matter must be given some 
weight in esthetic judgment, and far more room must 
be left for that human seeking after perfection which 
seems to be natural to us as an end in itself—sometimes 
as a principal end in itself—and which Mr. Carey seems 
not to make any allowance for. I am afraid that what 
Mr. Carey has said elsewhere and what he says in the 
Christian Social Art Quarterly, admirable as it is as a 
beginning, can easily lead to a glorification of the un- 
skilful amateur and to a loss of a sense of the value of 
skill and the inherent beauty which comes from seeking 
after perfection. 

A good illustration of what I mean by this criticism 
is afforded by the benefit exhibition of Chinese art at 
present being held at the Arden Galleries, 57 St. and Park 
Avenue, New York City. It would be misleading to sug- 
gest that this exhibition is interesting only in connection 
with a discussion of a theory of esthetics. Quite the 
opposite is the case. Only thirty-two objects are shown, 
but these represent the very finest achievement of 
Chinese artistic history, particularly of the early periods. 

The greater part of what has been gathered together 
under the direction of the committee in charge consists 
of bronzes, most of which are at least three thousand 
years old. All are from private collections and only a 
few have previously been exhibited to the general public. 
The delicacy of workmanship and of finish, and the 
state of preservation of these specimens make their 
exhibition an event of the first importance artistically 
and archeologically. The admission charge of $1.00, 
which goes to the relief of Chinese victims in the present 
war, not only supports a worthy charity but represents 
excellent value. And from a propaganda point of view 
it was very clever of the promoters of this excellent 
exhibition to make vivid how ancient and venerable a 
culture is being attacked in the present war. 

From the point of view of what was said above, these 
objects are particularly illustrative of that natural 
human interest in decorative detail and in perfection as 
an end in itself. Almost every specimen shown is adorned 
with ornament having no relation to any of the causes 
upon which Mr. Carey bases his esthetic. In the case 
of the paintings shown, one is at a loss to see how they 
fit within Mr. Carey’s cadre. Here are objects which 
cannot be denied the highest rank as works of art and 
yet which, in at least two cases out of four, were obvi- 
ously executed merely for the pleasure of painting them, 
in precisely the same spirit as the easel painter does his 
Provincetown landscapes which meet with Mr. Carey’s 
strong disapproval. The only difference, as far as I am 
concerned, is that the Chinese artists succeeded better 
in their tasks, perhaps because they lived in a day which 
was not so distinguished philosophically and psycho- 
logically as is our own. Harry Lorin BINSsE 
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FILMS 








MONASTERY. A poem of the same title by the con- 
temporary Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren, provided the 
inspiration for this reverent and authentic film which 
depicts life among the Benedictine monks of Switzerland 
and the Trappists in France. An interesting commentary 
by the Reverend Michael Ahearn, S.J., accompanies the 
action which is factual and dramatic at the same time. 
Director Robert Alexander has made use of common- 
places to compose an impressive picture of devotion and 
self-abnegation. The Benedictines, laboring in the icy 
fastnesses of the Alps, devoting their energies to a con- 
tinuous errand of mercy amid the utmost simplicity of 
life, represent the active side of monachism. The con- 
templative order of Augustinians provides an example 
of personal austerity and holiness associated with a daily 
round of physical tasks. It may still come as a surprise 
in some quarters that monks are not engaged in sitting 
on poles in the desert but have had manual labor en- 
joined upon them explicitly by Saint Augustine and Saint 
Benedict, among others. There is always an element 
of timeliness in a work of this sort since from time out 
of memory, monasticism has been the object of violent 
misconception and bigoted attack, so that the instance 
of modern Germany is hardly required to prove the need 
for increased understanding, on the part of Catholics as 
well as those without the Faith. (World Films) 


HAPPY LANDING. The immense pleasure of watching 
Sonja Henie’s skating maneuvers is increased in this 
film by the amusing story, acted with lightness and 
humor by a first-rate cast. It is an airy romance which 
discovers the ice star in her native Norway and manages 
to introduce the all-important ballet with some plausi- 
bility. An orchestra leader with a penchant for amorous 
adventures is forced down in the course of an airplane 
trip in a Norwegian village where he meets and capti- 
vates the local belle. When his manager spirits him 
away, the girl follows him to New York only to discover, 
after the appearance of an extremely vocal rival, that 
she really loves the dependable manager. Miss Henie’s 
natural charm, apart from her skating, insures a per- 
sonal triumph and she is especially fortunate in her lead- 
ing man, Don Ameche. Jean Hersholt, Cesar Romero, 
Ethel Merman and Billy Gilbert add to the fun. Roy Del 
Ruth has kept a light touch throughout and there are 
several musical numbers which are worthy of separate 
approval. The suggestion of the philanderer which clings 
to the band leader in the picture gives the production an 
adult flavor. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE RAT. This is a highly-colored melodrama which 
makes Paris low life seem positively subterranean. It all 
sounds like a reversion to Eugene Sue and very stirring 
acting indeed is necessary to dispel, even partially, the 
impression of a visit to Madame Tussaud’s musée. The 
action involves several sordid careers but presents the 
inevitable sentimental fiction of one flower blooming in 
the mud. The Rat, an apache, tries to rear his ward in 
innocence while he bears up under a life of dissipation 
and crime. His disreputable friendships put the young 
girl in danger and finally lead to general tragedy. Ruth 
Chatterton and Anton Walbrook strive valiantly with 
essential trash and the production is morally objection- 
able in its attempted justification of a garish villain. 
(Wilcoz-R.K.O.) 


ACTION FOR SLANDER. A mildly suspenseful drama 
brings Clive Brook before American audiences again in 
a story involving that British form of high treason, 
cheating at cards. Army traditions and the social effect 
of slander make up an average film for mature audi- 
ences. (United Artists) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


RECENTLY inspectors approved a load of bananas from 
South America. Hidden in the pile of bananas was a 
venemous snake. A few days ago United States Senators 
and Representatives went out of their way to pour ebul- 
lient applesauce on a load of Red Bananas in Spain, 
bananas which concealed the fangs of a poisonous Rus- 
sian snake. The applesauce apparently had two objec- 
tives; (1) to encourage the Russian snake; (2) to fool the 
American people into thinking there was no such snake. 
Here is the Congressional buncombe: “We, the under- 
signed members of the Congress of the United States, 
are happy to send our greetings and good wishes to the 
Spanish Parliament on the occasion of its regular session 
conv~ned in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of 1931. For you to meet again in the face of the 
trying and tragic circumstances of the present demon- 
strates that the Spanish people and their representatives 
stand firm in their faith in democratic government. We, 
who cherish freedom and democracy above all else, real- 
ize the significance of your heroic and determined fight 
to save the democratic institutions of your young repub- 
lic from its enemies both within and without Spain. Your 
struggle sets a stirring example to all democratic peo- 
ples. As members of one democratically elected Parlia- 
ment to another, we salute you.” . . . Twenty-six United 
States Senators, nearly a third of the Senate, signed the 
above persiflage. Thirty-four Representatives affixed 
their signatures. . . . Will Communist influence account 
for all the signers? Scarcely for all. How explain the 
eagerness of rock-ribbed conservatives to give aid and 
comfort to a Marxian regime? . . . European Masons are 
exhausting themselves in an effort to keep the Spanish 
Reds from collapsing. Have the European Masons con- 
tacted the American Masons? Is the Spanish Red Em- 
bassy in Washington using both Communist and Masonic 
influence on Senators and Representatives? 


The Congressional message totally falsified the situation 
in Spain. A few changes in the message will remove this 
Congressional falsification. This is the way the august 
greetings should have read: “We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States, are happy to 
send our greetings and good wishes to the various groups 
of Reds, Anarchists, Syndicalists and other foes of Chris- 
tianity, composing the absurdly unrepresentative Spanish 
Parliament which is pretending to be a regular session 
of a nationally elected Parliament convened in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitution of 1931. 
For you to meet again in the face of the trying and 
tragic circumstances of the present demonstrates that 
the Spanish Reds, with their French and Russian allies, 
stand firm in their faith in the Russian brand of demo- 
cratic government. We, who cherish freedom and de- 
mocracy above all else, realize the significance of your 
heroic and determined fight to save the Stalin-type demo- 
cratic institutions of your young Bolshevik regime from 
its enemies both within and without Spain. Your struggle 
sets a stirring example to all peoples who like Moscow 
democracy. As members of one democratically elected 
Parliament to one never elected at all, we salute you... . 
To you, whose hands are dripping with the blood of un- 
told thousands of priests and nuns, we send our greetings 
and good wishes. You have destroyed freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, denied 
every inalienable right of man: so we, who cherish free- 
dom and democracy above all else, salute you. Your vali- 
ant battle against Christianity sets a heartening ex- 
ample to every enemy of Christ the world over.” There 
are millions of Christian voters in the United States. We 
wonder how many Christians will vote for the Senators 
and Congressmen in question when they come up for re- 
election. THE PARADER 














